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e domination of saloon- eepers, are sets min the pu 
settiem n u ut. 
in our common schools in reference to the influence The best arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 


It la tress on the affairs of than ; 
he in — of, | more om facts which concern human: progress than on * 
of physiology.” ! dates. e preparation o ese Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- f 
A a book to teach from, this work is without an | | It furnishes » stimulus for wider reading, and makes proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have ende 
equal. It incaleates te idea that the object of school | historical study agreeable, rather than a task to vo throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such — — to pace 9 


ogy is to familiarize th U, b ri ts | avoided or carried on by mere routine. 
222 character, wae the laws Of — ee everywhere have given it to and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
d, f t t, the metho accurate N eart end orse 5 mite an tl ‘ 
ive, sensible, and practical Copy sent for examination, postpaid, for $1.00. lessons, — — 


Spectmen coples sent by mall on receipt of 60 cts. In addition to the regular reading less 
ons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and 
HINTS TO GOOD REHAVIOR. SUPPLEMENTARY READING for SCHOOLS Clock face Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as — 2 it is 


Adopted ia Boston Schools. complete. 
LESSONS on MANNERS. GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 5 — n assistance in the school room, the Charts have been reproduced 


FOR SCHOOL USE. By Epira E. WIGGIN, Prepared late 
Good ers, like good morals, are best taught visor of the Boston schools. parta ; 1, 
the veachor’s example; bat definite lessons, rag 7, and 10, First Year, Primary; 2, 8,5, and 11, See- CH ART — FRI M ER. 
thie most important subject o n be considered in its ond Year, Primary; 3, 6, 9,and 12, Third Year, 
appropriate divisions, are of great value, if we would — . 1 — 8 — A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
came, ewengy — year. 2d Jar, two fac similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 


have our children attain to that finest of the fine arts,— 
a beautiful behavior. and 84 year, cock 39 ots. 1 teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, containing, 


h lesson in this attractive little book is preceded , ’ . 
tye dlagram fr blackboard exercises, and the genoral | Edited by Oliver Optio” Iilusteated.. Price 40 ots,, net, As, it does, everything needed for the purpose 
plan is best indicated by the following table of contents: YOUNG FOLKS’ BOOK OF POETRY. This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 
Lesson —Manners in General. Selected and arranged by Loomis J. Campbell. A col-| handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 
Lesson II. —Manners{at School. lection of the best short and easy poems for reading 
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W. H WALMSLEY XU, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
hts, with every description 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRU MENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
„Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
A tor three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


MICROSCOPES! 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and description of our ten Catalogues, 
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ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
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32 constant 44 the Roards of Education of New York and Philadelphia. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 

LECTUBE NOTES ON THE METALS. 
By Pror. Jonx T. STODDARD, A. M., PR. D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form that the book will serve both 
as a basis for notes on a course of lectures and asa 
convenient and reliable reference book for students 
in the chemical labratory, and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL and 
BOX OF APPARATUS. These blanks with 
the Apparatus make instruction in tem pos 
sible in all schools. They impress pupils as nothin, 
else can, and force upon their attention the per- 
nicious effects of alcohol. Scientific discussion of 


uted points is entirely ignored, and the ect 
of the book, to make temperance practical igiaiy 
adhered to. Send for Circular. 


HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
616 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific, Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern guages a specialty; 
French. German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual tr 

Climate mild. Terms moderate. 

Address 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


CHEMICAL A PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. | 


J. & H 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 87T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
High Schools and ＋ 


Catalegue of Physical Instruments for 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. AND LANTERNS 
IN PREPARATION. 


Catalogue of Anatemical Modeis. 


Patent Grystal Blackboard, 


This is not a coated surface to wear off, nor a com- 
position surface to peel off, but a selid material 
that will last a century, and never need repair. 


It is nearer dustless than any other Blackboard, and 
is not damaged by using wet erasers. 


Correspondence is invited from parties needing new 
Blackboards, or having old ones to repair. 
as oot COngress Hall, 
Slating, Dustiess Crayon, New York Enamel Crayon, | . 
— — SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 
J. L. HAMMBETT, 
24 Corahill, Boston. The headquarters of Tux NATIONAL 
EpucationaL AssooraTion, One of 
FOR SCHOOLS. the best hotels in the country. Members 
SPECIAL NUMBERS, will be entertained at $2.50 per day for 
A04, 1073, 71. ||| 9ememen, and $225 per day for ladies ; 
it being understood that at these prices 
two persons occupy one room, 


ADDRESS. 
SILK BANNERS A. Gora” 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN. 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 == 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAYTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


STANDARD 
Kindergarten Material, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ww MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. ae PRIMARY AIDS, 
184 Catalogues on application cow 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 
601 Sr., Boston. Mass. 


Illustrative Geo and Natural His- send me a list of those you wou 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
601 tf 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. | § 480 


O. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
12 CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEEL’ PENS. {57 
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AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
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Chimes Scheols, Bo. Behools Fire MOLLY 
an sen 
H. Mosnawe & Co. more, Md. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 


Dyspepsia 


or Indigestion is the stomach’s protest 
against unsuitable food, the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco, hasty eating and 
drinking, and all irrational habits of 
living; and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
stomach’s best friend, relieving it of dis- 
tress, and aiding its return to healthful 
action. C. Canterbury, 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., a confirmed dyspeptic, was 


Cured By 

the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. He says: 
“T suffered severely from Dyspepsia for 
several years. I consulted five or six 
physicians, who gave me no relief. At 
last I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla., and by its use I am entirely cured.” 
O. T. Adams, Spencer, O., says: “I have 
for years suffered acutely from Dyspepsia, 
scarcely taking a meal, until within the 
last four months, without enduring the 
most distressing pains of indigestion. 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


has restored me to perfect health.” 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. S. A. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Price 81; six bottles, 85. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 00, 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & (o., 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 
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Improved Eureka Liquid Slating. 

which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
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Im School Apparatus for 
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TO A FRIEND. 


BY G. T JOHNSON, 


Come near to me, my friend, that I may gaz 
Once more with eager eyes upon thy form! 

I’ve cherished thee through many weary days, 
Though thou hast brought about me many a storm. 


Dost thou remember when we first did meet, 

Long years ago, one bleak November day ? 
Within a shop I saw thee from the street, 

And asked a question which received no nay.“ 


How beautiful I thought thee, thou dost know; 
How dutiful to me through many years 

Thou’st proved thyself to be, through ebb and flow 
Of cares, I feel as separation nears. 


What comfort thou hast been J only know; 
Bat soon some other hand must be thy guide, 

Some other ear must hear thy tales of woe, 
Some other claim thee all his own, my pride! 


How many tales to thee I’ve fondly told 
At eventide, the blazing hearth beside, 
Of war, and famine, and the passion old 
That rules the heart of man, a reckless guide! 


And thou hast seemed delighted to give ear, 
No interruption making to the tale; 
Waiting, impatient, seeming still to hear, 
When, through exhaustion, language seemed to fail. 


Bat, ah! like many others who give ear 
To useless tales, thou gav’st thyself a tongue, 
And swiftly o’er the country, far and near, 
Published my tales alike to old and young. 


I do not chide thee! Nature, only, spoke! 

The trick of telling tales thou learnedst from me; 
We worked together in the self-same yoke, 

And scholar apt I surely made of thee. 


But now my tales are told! my work is done! 
Some other hand may guide thee just as well! 
Thy love will by another soon be won! 
ou’ lt list to tales some other lips shall tell! 


Once more my hand must clasp thee! ling'rlag yet 
To add another to my joys so few; * 
Ob, promise thou wilt not too soon forget! 
My precious pen / a long and fond adieu! 


Kansas City, April 22, 1885. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— England and Russia are both busy preparing for 
peace by heating plowshares into swords and talking 
loud. Chicago Inter Ocean. 


= We plead for the study,—the greater, more par- 
ticular, more persistent stady—of our mother tongue,— 
in public schools, in high schools, in colleges.— The Edu- 
cational Weekly. 


— It is not à Christian grace to hide away and keep 
out of sight of those things that in the natural order of 
affairs produce discontent. Men are not, then, to rest 
content under any remediable evils. Central Christian 
Advocate, 


— The best part of health is fine disposition. It is 
more essential than talent, even in the works of talent. 
Nothing will supply the want of sunshine to peaches; 
and, to make knowledge valuable, you must have the 
cheerfulness of wisdom.— Am. Jour. of Education. 


— One of the greatest vocations in life is that of a 
teacher. It is a great vocation when he can succeed in 
implanting in his pupils some knowledge and instruc- 
tion, some moral and religious principles; in short, 
when he is able to put them upon the right and proper 
toad for the purpose to fight out later for themselves, in 


a brave and honorable way, the light or heavy battles of 
life.—Dr. Herman Baer, in the American Hebrew. 


— Happy the teacher with whom perpetual cheerful- 
ness is either a natural endowment or an established 
habit. Happy he or she who knows nothing of those 
blue days when everything goes wrong in the school- 
room, —“ when your best pupil seems to be laughing at 
you, when everything they had ever learned seems 
totally forgotten, when a fiendish joy possesses the 
worst boys, in whose bad deeds, for some unaccountable 
reason, the whole school sympathizes.”—Canada School 
Journal. 


— If the position be a sound one that success in life 
must in most instances be won by personal effort, then it 
ought also to be true that he who enters life with the 
best developed powers of mind is most likely to succeed. 
And it is true. The men whose lives have been most 
successful; who have been capable of planning and 
directing enterprises of magnitude and importance; who 
have helped to build up the wealth and extend the in- 
fluence of their communities; who have been equal to 
the demands of the most unexpected and most critical 
emergencies; who could rise superior to fortune and 
win victory from adversity itself, have been the men of 
education.— Prin. Virgil C. Dibble, Charleston, S. C. 


— The emphasis laid upon primary education, and 
the preparation of teachers for primary schools, is begin- 
ning to have a noteworthy effect in the school systems 
of our large cities. Primary work is discovered to have 
many attractions. For in a school of small children, 
government is easy and accomplished mainly by gentle 
means. There is, moreover, something very attractive 
to a bright and intelligent young woman in the modern 
methods of teaching young children. She is to be enter- 
taining, lively, fertile in new devices, to win the love 
and admiration of a company of docile little children. 
Her work is almost entirely confined to the school-room, 
There are no tiresome exercises to be looked over out 
of school hours, no piles of dry examination papers to 
be read on Saturdays and in the evenings. In the in- 
termediate and grammar grades, on the other hand, 
there are intractable pupils to manage; the forces of 
evil in the child are gathering strength, and must be 
met with firmness, patience, and wisdom. It will be 
essential, before long, to give more attention to the 
methods of teaching and management in intermediate 
and grammar grades. Wisconsin Journal of Hducation. 


It is a complaint often urged against elementary 
education that too many subjects are attempted, and 
school boards are urged to confine their efforts to the 
three essential subjects,—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. To these critics reading seems to mean the 
ability to read off the words of a book without under- 
standing its meaning, and, therefore, without intelli- 
gence or expression; writing, the mere copying out of 
words without any idea of composing a simple statement 
or letter; and, finally, arithmetic, the mechanical per- 
formance of a few arithmetical processes. Under such 
an ideal all edueation might be banished, and the school 
become the palace of dullness, If reading is to be in- 
telligent, surely some knowledge of the subject-matter 
must be given, and the simple allusions must be ex- 
plained. This necessitates lessons in geography and 
object-teaching. If writing implies the power of putting 
in words one’s ideas, some instruction in English must 
be given. To banish English and geography and object- 
teaching from our schools would not remove over-pres- 
sure, but would take away the variety and interest which 
give color and pleasure to school-life. The elementary 
subjects are not neglected for the sake of grammar, 
geography, and object-lessons. In almost every case 
where these subjects are best taught, the reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are also most thorough.— Report 
to London School Board, by Mr. Frederick G. Landon. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDIES. 


A COURSE OF STUDY PROPOSED FOR THE CHEL- 
SEA (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL, AND ADOPTED BY 
THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF THAT CITY. | 


BY CHAS. W. ELIOT, PREST. OF HARVARD UNIV. 

[The echool board of Chelsea revised the entire program for 
their schools in 1884. There was a feeling of unrest about the 
high school curriculum and a difficulty in suggesting definite 
improvements. President Eliot was consulted and expressed 
an interest in the subject The result was that he prepared 
the following course of studies for the purpose. | 


PLAN OF STUDIES FOR CHELSEA HIGH SCHOOL, 
About 500 pupils and 6 teachers. 
ScHEepDuLE or AND Exercises ARRANGED 
BY YEARS. 

Three-fourths of an hour in the clear to be allowed 
for each exercise. [Supposing school to begin at 8.45 
and end at 1.45, the following time-table may serve to 
illustrate the division of the day for a pupil. It would 
be an object in making the time-table of each class to 
give each pupil all his study time in one block, } 


Ist, Recitation, 8 55 to 940 
2d, “ 9.45 to 10 30 
1st, Recess, . 10 30 to 10 40 
Study, . 10 40 to 12 00 
2d, Recess, > N 12.00 to 12.10 
3d, Recitation, 12.10 to 12 55 
Ath, 1 ‘ ° 1.00 to 1.45 


First YEAR, 

English Studies.—Reading aloud, writing from dicta- 
tion, committing to memory, and American history. 
Four exercises a week. 

Algebra.—An incidental, but not a systematic review 
of arithmetic. Four exercises a week. 

Geometry.—With applications, problems, and tangi- 
ble illustrations. Three exercises a week. 

Natural Science.—Sept. 1 to May 1, the elements of 
physics with a small text-book and illustrations by the 
teacher before the class at every exercise; May 1 to 
July 1, the beginning of botany with manual study of 
plants and flowers by every pupil. Four exercises a 
week. 
Drawing.—Three exercises a week, which may be 
each a full hour. 

Music and Gymnastics.—One exercise a week each. 

Total number of exercises for each pupil 20, or 4 on 
each of 5 days. 

Szconp YEAR. 

Latin.—[For which the English of the third year 
may be substituted by pupils who are only to stay 
through the second year.] Four exercises a week. 

French.—[For which the science of the third and 
fourth years may be substituted by pupils who are only 
to stay through the second year.] Four exercises a 
week, 

English.—Historical reading to be from English his- 
tory since 1603. Plutarch's Lives and Scott's histor- 
ical romances. Reading aloud and committing to mem- 
ory. Compositions of the simplest sort. Three exer- 
cises a week. 

Geometry.—Plane and solid, with applications, prob- 
lems, and drawings. Three exercises a week. 

Natural Science.—Sept. 1 to Nov. 1, physics; Nov. 
1 to May 1, chemistry, with abundant experimental 
illustration at every exercise; May 1 to July 1, botany, 
with flowers at hand. All botanical observations to be 
recorded in a note-book, and, when possible, illustrated 
with drawings. Three exercises a week. 

Drawing.—One exercise a week. 

Music and Gymnastics.—One exercise a week each. 

Number of exercises for each pupil, 20. 


Tuirp YEAR. 
Greek.—[For which the Latin and the science of the 
fourth year may be substituted by pupils who are not to 
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stay beyond the third year.] Four exercises a week; 
German, option given. 

Latin.—Three exercises a week. 

French.—Two exercises a week. 

English.—Historical reading to be on the great events 
of the 15th and 16th centuries ; selections from English 
and American poets to be more difficult than in the 
earlier years; simple compositions; translations into 
good English; the Constitution of the United States 
read and explained. Four exercises a week. 

Trigonometry.— With its applications in physics, sur- 
veying, and navigation illustrated by numerous prob- 
lems. Three exercises a week. 

Natural Science.—Sept. 1 to April 1, sodlogy (the 
principal types carefully studied and exhibited by dis- 
sections and microscopic preparations); April 1 to July 
1, botany, with use of dissecting microscopes by the 
pupils. In both these subjects the pupils are to keep 
notes and make drawings of what they themselves ob- 
serve. Two exercises a week, 

Music and Gymnastics.—Two exercises a week. 

Fourts YEAR. 

Greek,—Five exercises a week. German, option given. 

Latin.—Three exercises a week. 

French.—Two exercises a week. 

English.—Historical reading to be from Greek and 
Roman history; a primer of political economy to be 
read and explained; translations; short essays on sub- 
jects read about. Five exercises a week. 

Mathematics.—Examples and problems in algebra, 
geometry, aud trigonometry for practice in all these 
subjects. One exercise a week. 

Natural Science—Human physiology with manuals, 
pictures, and manikins; rules of health; diet; conta- 
gion; public health. Two exercises a week. Physics, 
option given. 

Music and Gymnastics.—Two exercises a week. 


Txachzns' Work oN THIS SCHEDULE. 

Including drawing, music, and gymnastics, this sched- 
ule calls for 13% exercises per week of 34 hour each 
from each of the six teachers employed in the school, 
making no allowance for the division of some classes 
into two sections. It would, therefore, be possible to 
divide the first-year class into two sections in several of 
the subjects without increasing the present number of 
teachers ; but this division of classes is very uneconom- 
ical, and should be avoided if possible, particularly in 
English and scientific studies, which require comment, 
exposition, and illustration by the teacher. In mathe- 
matical subjects, the free use of questions, examples, 
and problems, written on cards, to be worked out by the 
pupils on slate or paper during a part of the public ex- 
ercise, will generally accomplish the same objects which 
are aimed at in dividing a class. In any exercise which 
consists mainly of exposition by the teacher, the whole 
class should be brought together, although it may be 
divided into sections for exercises of a different char- 
acter in the same subject. In the interest of both 
teacher and pupils, repetitions are to be avoided las far as 
possible. 

The schedule calls for a large amount of work in look- 
ing over the written exercises of the pupils, such as ex- 
amples, problems, note-books, drawings, compositions, 
translations, and essays. For much of this work it is 
economical to employ by the hour advanced or former 
pupils rather than the regular teachers, for the teachers 
can be much more advantageously occupied, both in 
school and out. 

Time must be allowed the teacher or teachers of sci- 
ence to prepare illustrations and experiments, for such 
preparation requires forethought and time. It is eco- 
nomical to give science teachers the assistance of ad- 
vanced pupils, and such employment is very profitable 
to the pupils selected for the service. A little money 
spent in this way will greatly increase the efficiency of 
the instruction in science. 

A certain number of zealous pupils will do laboratory 
work on afternoons and Saturdays, if opportunity be 
given them. The science teacher should not be pre- 
vented, by having too much else to do, from encourag- 
ing and superintending such voluntary labors. Natural 
history excursions on Saturdays are desirable from the 
middle of April to the middle of October, and time given 


to them by the science teacher should be considered 
hours on duty. 


APPARATUS. 


Some of the subjects which make part of the above 
program cannot be properly taught without apparatus 
as well as books, Thus, it is impossible to teach history 
and geography effectively without a considerable collec- 
tion of maps, statistical charts and photographs; and 
natural science is a very unprofitable subject for chil- 
dren if taught from books alone. In all scientific sub- 
jects teachers and pupils must be provided with the 
means and materials for observing and experimenting. 
The cost of maps, photographs, models, flowers ( anal- 
yzing, animals for dissecting, simple chemical and phys- 
ical apparatus, diagrams, and manikins is as indispensa- 
ble a school expenditure as the cost of blackboards, 
tables and desks, and coal. Much of this material of 
instruction is durable; but part of it perishes in the 
using, so that an annual appropriation is required, which 
should cover a gradual increase of the permanent col- 
lections and the cost of the perishable materials. For 
the preservation of the durable apparatus suitable cases 
are required. All these provisions are less expensive 
than they are commonly supposed to be. A school 
which should spend intelligently $350 a year for all 
these purposes put together would soon be well equipped. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


A public high school under existing legislation in 
Massachusetts usually has a course which will meet the 
wants of a small number of pupils who are going to col- 
lege, and at the same time serve tolerably well the much 
larger number of pupils who do not remain in the school 
more than one or two years, or do not go beyond it. 
With the present college requirements for admission, 
such a course is necessarily a compromise which is not 
perfectly adapted to the real wants of either class of 
pupils. 

The above schedule is arranged in such a way that, 
by the use of a few options in the second and third 
years,—options which are inexpensive to the school be- 
cause drawn from the regular subjects of later years of 
the course,—a pupil secures a substantial and well- 
selected course for one year and no longer, or for two 
years and no longer, and a substantial but too linguistic 
course for three years and no longer. The pupil who 
does not remain in the school more than two years is 
not obliged to begin any foreign language. The pupil 
who remains in the school three years and no longer 
will have acquired a fair knowledge of Latin and French, 
and will not have begun any study which he has not 
carried far enough to get from it a valuable discipline. 
Only those pupils who know that they are not going to 
complete the course should be encouraged to take the 
permitted options, the full course being the best. The 
four years’ course is sufficient to enable the graduate to 
enter Harvard College creditably on the prescribed 
Greek and Latin and the elective mathematics and sci- 
ence. Any probable modifications of the existing re- 
quirements for admission to American colleges will 
make some good course of study for young people who 
are going to college more like a good course of study 
for those who are not going to college, and consequently 
will make the problem of a Massachusetts high school 
easier rather than harder. 

When a new study is undertaken, it should be attacked 
vigorously with not less than four exercises a week, four 
lessons a week being much more than twice as effective 
as two. 

In general, time has not been allowed for reviews in 
the above schedule. In the study of languages and lit- 
eratures it is better to read something new and good 
than to read a good thing again. It is better to read 
much with tolerable accuracy than to read little with 
great accuracy. Common words, idioms, and ideas will 
recur, and uncommon ones are generally not the most 
important. When a class has an exercise in committing 
to memory, no two pupils should commit the same verse 
or passage; at the recitation the class may then hear 
the whole of an interesting poem, speech, or narrative. 
For success in such a recitation, however, it is important 
that the attention of the class should be directed to the 
poem, speech or story, rather than to the delivery of the 


different pupils. Arithmetic is studied only too amply 


in grammar schools; it should receive only incidental 
attention in a high school. Solid geometry rehearses 
and interprets things learned in plane geometry, and 
trigonometry compels the pupil to put in practice arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry. The best way to review 
a subject is to study another subject which involves the 
first. Instead of re-reading a manual of history, the 
class should read, or hear read, passages from other 
books which deal with the same period. All natural 
science follows the same method, so that the study of 
one subject helps to a knowledge of the elements of any 
other. 

Abandoning chronological sequence, the program re- 
verses the order in which history is usually studied in 
schools; it puts the history of America first, next that 
of England since 1603, then that of the 15th and 16th 
centuries in Europe, and lastly that of Greece and Rome. 
The analogy of beginning to build a house at the foun- 
dations has but an imperfect application to the study of 
history, particularly with pupils of the high-school age, 
whose study of history cannot be extensive or consecu- 
tive. The more natural method is to proceed from the 
partially known to the less known. There is also a 
practical reason for putting American and English his- 
tory, rather than Greek, Roman, and medieval, in the 
first two years of a high-school course; namely, that the 
former are the best historical studies for pupils who 
only take the first half of the course. The mode of 
dealing with American history in the first year of the 
course must depend upon the amount which the gram- 
mar schools of the city accomplish. 

The length of the ordinary exercises in mathematics, 
English, history, Latin and so forth, is set at three- 
quarters of an hour, because that is quite as long as 
most teachers and pupils can give an alert and strenu- 
ous attention to one subject. This rule does not apply 
to drawing or laboratory work. It should always be a 
main object to make all conditions favor bodily and 
mental alertness during a lecture, recitation, or exami- 
nation ; hence the importance of good air, short recita- 
tions, two recesses, and frequent change of subject and 
position during school hours. 

If there are pupils in the school for whom music or 
drawing is wholly unprofitable, it would be possible to 
arrange for them an option in science involving labor- 
atory work. 

If the number of teachers could be increased, more 
options could, of course, be provided; but it would be 
more desirable to increase the expenditure for apparatus 
and equipment during five years to come, than to add 
to the number of elective studies, To provide elective 
studies, which do not belong to the regular four years’ 
course, is a large expense for the benefit of a few pupils. 
To improve the means and appliances of teaching the 
regular classes benefits all the pupils. 


[The above course proposed by Prest. Eliot was submitted to 
the board. During the discussion upon the plan, the Commit- 
tee on Course of Study gave directions to the superintendent 
and principal of the high school “to prepare a draft which, 
while realizing certain principles recommended by this com- 
mittee, should, at the same time, be adapted to the eondi- 
tions of the school.“ In obedience to these instructions the 
following plan was proposed. | 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN CHELSEA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Crass IV. 

English.—English composition; English literature 
as represented in American authors; history of Amer- 
ica and of the 19th century. Five exercises per week 
to be distributed among these subjects as the conditions 
warrant. 

Science. — Physiology, with manuals, pictures and 
manikins ; laws of diet, temperance, and general health. 
Five exercises per week from September to January. 

Physics, with topics as follows: Conditions and prop- 
erties of matter, motion and force, gravitation, the pen - 
dulum, energy, simple machines, and liquids. Five ex; 
ercises per week from January to April. 

Botany, with manual study of plants. Five exercises 
per week from April until July. 


Mathematics.—Algebra : practical geometry as taught 
in Professor Hill's Geometry for Beginners. Five ex: 
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ercises per week throughout the year, to be divided be [of the phenomena connected with day, twilight, night, tendent of schools and the principal of the high school 


tween the subjects as the conditions warrant. 
Drawing.—Chiefly geometrical, including the use of 


instruments. One or two exercises per week through- 


out the, year. a 
Latin. —Pupils designing to fit for college, and those 


only, will be permitted to begin Latin this year. They 
will join the Latin pupils in class III. Four exercises 

r week throughout the year. 

Number of exercises per week for each pupil not fit- 
ting for college, 16 to 17; for each pupil fitting for col- 
lege, 20 to 21 (subject to a reduction by the omission 
of such topics as do not bear directly upon fitting for 
college). 

CLAss III. 

English.—Later English authors to be read ; history 
of England, greater attention being paid to the later 
events than to the earlier. Two exercises per week 
throughout the year. 

Science.—Physics to be resumed, with topics as fol- 
lows: Pneumatics, magnetism, electricity, sound, heat, 
and light. Four exercises per week from September to 

* to be resumed, with manual study of plants. 
Four exercises per week from April to July. 

Mathematics.—Plane and solid geometry; the use of 
logarithms ; the elements of trigonometry. Four exer- 
cises per week all the year. 

Latin. —The subject begun. Four exercises a week 
throughout the year. College pupils with class II. 
Option, the science of class IT. 

Drawing.—Perspective, parallel and angular; model 
drawing. One exercise per week all the year. 

Number of exercises per week for each pupil, 15. 


Crass II. 


English.—Earlier English authors; history of Rome 
and Greece. Two exercises per week all the year. 

Science —Chemistry. Five exercises per week from 
September to March. 

So much of geology a3 is involved in the elementary 
study of the making of pebbles, sand, clay, and soils; 
the forming of conglomerates, sandstones, slates, lime- 
stones, and coal; the creation of hills, mountains, val- 
leys, and continents ; the action of water and air upon 
theearth; volcanoes, earthquakes, and other movements 
of the earth’s crust; the more common minerals and 
rocks; the leading types of animals (zodlogy) ; the na- 
ture and teachings of fossils. Five exercises per week 
from March to July. 

French.— The subject begun. Four exercises per 
week throughout the year. 

Latin, — Continued. College pupils with class I. 
Four exercises per week throughout the year. Option, 
English studies with class I. 

Greek.—The subject begun by pupils fitting for col- 
lege. Five exercises per week throughout the year. 
The science of this year to be omitted. : 

Mathematics.—For those fitting for the Institute of 
Technology, or for college, or for other higher institu- 
tions, and including not only reviews of arithmetic, al- 
gebra, and geometry, but such advanced work as may 
be required. Two exercises per week throughout the 
year. 
Number of exercises per pupil, 15 per week; for pu- 
Pils fitting for higher institutions, 17 per week. 


CLASS I. 

English. — Historical reading to be on the great 
events of the fifteenth and following centuries. 

Constitution of the United States to be read and ex- 
plained, with so much of political economy as can be 
satisfactorily taught in this connection. 

English literature, chiefly as presented in the works 
of Shakespeare, 

Special training in writing compositions of various 
kinds and in speaking out of one’s own resources. 

Four exercises per week throughout the year, to be 
dirided among the topics involved as the conditions 
may require. 

Seienoa.— Astronomy, with celestial observations and 
use of the telescope. Special stress to be placed on 
obtaining right conceptions of the relations of the earth 
aud its movements to the sun, moon, planets, and stars; 


the seasons, celestial scenery, and the changes in them|in accordance with directions received from the Com- 
due to varying positions of the observer upon the earth’s|mittee on Course of Study to prepare a draft which, 
surface; of the methods of computing time, determin-| while realizing certain principles recommended by this 
ing latitude and longitude; and, in general, of such|committee, should, at the same time, be adapted to the 
principles as the teachers in our public schools need | conditions of the school. 


that they may properly instruct the children in such 


It realizes, therefore, several principles not recognized 


elementary astronomical matters as are touched in ge- in the present course of the school, of which the follow- 
ography. Two exercises per week throughout the year. ing are the more conspicuous : 


Latin.—Continued, with sight reading. The college 


1. Physics and botany are begun in the lowest class 


pupils of class I., having finished this line while they | and resumed in the next higher, thus giving an earlier 
were members of class II., are now free to pursue by | attack upon science. 


themselves the special work of fitting for such college 
requisitions as have not thus far been met. Five exer- 
cises per week throughout the year. 
French.—Continued, Four exercises per week all 
the year. 
Greek.— Continued; for those fitting for college. 
Five exercises per week all the year. 


2. History is studied throughout the course. The 
chronological order hitherto adopted is, in general, re- 
versed. 

3. By giving options between Latin and the English 
or science studies of the class above, an exclusively En- 
glish course, complete in itself, is secured for one year 
or for two years; and an English course, with one 


Advanced Physics and Mathematics. — For college Year's French added, is secured for three years. 


pupils whe are to meet the maximum requisitions in 
these subjects. Five exercises per week throughout 
the year. Advanced Latin may be put for the mathe- 
matics, if conditions unite to make the change desirable. 

Number of exercises for each pupil, 15; for those fit- 
ting for college, 14, leaving a margin of recitations such 
that the latter may take chemistry or review botany or 
otherwise extend the work of preparation for admission 
o college. If French be taken by the college pupils 
the last year, their number of exercises will then be 18 
per week, and there will be little margin for additional 
work in lower classes. 


THRovuGHOUT THE CouRSE. 

Music.—Advanced practice in chorus singing. One 
exercise each week. 

Compositions — Reprod uction, in the pupil’s language, 
of matter furnished by the teacher, expansion of ab- 
stracts, elaboration of notes taken, reports by the pupil 
of experiments performed or work done by himself or 
by the teacher, and in general, the writing of one’s real 
thoughts on such live topics within his range as are 
frequently arising in well-conducted recitations. IIlus- 
trated compositions encouraged and sometimes required ; 
also written translations from the languages studied. 

Recitations.—The benefits that come from recitations 
and declamations are to be sought mainly in practice in 
presenting matter orally, in a sustained way, and in 
one’s own language; in committing to memory and re- 
citing worthy passages from the authors read; and in 
reading aloud, particularly in the bistory and literature 
classes. 

Gymnastics.—Special instruction given to the girls 
of the fourth class in the use of wands, clubs, dumb- 
bells, pulley-weights, and the rowing-machine, by pupil- 
teachers from the upper classes. The apparatus is ac- 
cessible to the girls of all the classes at appropriate 
times. ’ 

Breathing and vocal exercises, arm, chest, and other 
movements, frequently required in concert from all. 

Oral Instruction.—In addition to the oral instruction 
called for in the foregoing program, further oral instruc- 
tion in important topics not enumerated there will be 
given as occasion makes proper. Particularly is it the 
duty of the teacher, by timely use of the lives and 
teachings of the worthy, as well as by judicious precept, 
example, and government, to endeavor to realize the 
aim of the founders of our public schools as impressively 
given in the following statute of the commonwealth : 


“It shall be the duty. . of all instructors of youth to 


4. Greek is studied two years, the last half the 
course, instead of three years, as frequently in the past. 

5. Provision is made for advanced instruction in 
physics and mathematics for pupils that aim to meet 
the maximum requisitions of the higher institutions in 
these subjects. 

Other principles, positive and negative, controlling 
the foregoing program are as follows: 

1. It is based on three exercises per day for each pu- 
pil, occasionally four,—the fourth being usually music 
or drawing, or some other topic not involving outside 
work. 

2. It does not demand Greek of pupils who wish to 
take the four year’s course. 

3. It offers, therefore, a four years’ course to those 
who do not fit for college as well as to those who do. 

4. It requires elementary mathematics of all for the 
first two years; thereafter, it provides only for those 
fitting for higher institutions. It does not, therefore, 
require all, boys and girls, to fit for the maximum req- 
uisitions of the best American colleges in this subject. 

5. It retains astronomy and geology, which are stat- 
ute studies, and for instruction in which the school has 
become possessed of a telescope, a tellurium, cabinete, 
and other appliances. 

6. It provides for adequate instruction in elementary 
physics, assigning to the subject ten months. 

7. It adopts the general policy of keeping the classes 
as small as the working force of teachers will permit. 
Notwithstanding this policy, most of the classes are 
quite large. True education is a drawing-out process. 
Its most approved methods closely involve the individ- 
ual; particularly is this true in all methods that require 
laboratory or allied work from the pupil. While the 
aim is to keep the classes down to numbers that can be 
successfully handled, it is economical and desirable that 
for singing and drawing, and for certain purposes of ex- 
position, illustration, and experiment, large classes 
shall not be divided ; hence, in such cases, they are not 
divided. 

A generous policy in furnishing maps, charts, books 
of reference, apparatus, and the materials for successful 
study, should be adopted. The school should work 
earnestly toward an increasing recognition of the pupil’s 
individuality. 

In science, experiments should be abundant, both 
by teachers and pupils. Notes should be taken, draw- 
ings made, and great pains taken to keep the observing 
faculties on the alert, and the logical faculties keen and 
accurate. Voluntary work on the part of the more ca- 


use their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children | pable is encouraged. Pupils with special mental difficul- 
and youth committed to their care and instruction, the prin- ties, or of frail health, will be relieved by special action 
ciples of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth; love of in accordance with the rules of the school board. 


their country, humanity, and universal benevolence; sobriety, 
industry, and frugality ; chastity, moderation, and temper. 


Teachers should be students of the best methods, and 


ance: and those other virtues which are the ornament of hu-| endeavor to illustrate them in their practice. They should 
man society, and the basis upon which a republican constitu-/ encourage application, earnestness, thoroughness, and 
tion is founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors 2 solidity in their pupils. The attainment of such ends, 
endeavor to lead thefr pupils, as their sges and capacities will of ond 


admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency of the above- 
mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a republican consti- 


power toinspire, is the highest evidence of the teacher’s 


tution and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote | success. 


their future happiness, and also to point out to them the evil 


[After fullſdiscusslon and an unsuccessful attempt to modify 


tendency of the opposite vices.” the one or the other, the former was adopted and is now in 


The foregoing program was arranged by the superin-! operation in the school. } 
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have escaped from the seed coats. 
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THE SOCHOOL- ROOM. 


LABORATORT AND FIELD WORK IN BOTANY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. FANNY BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 


II.—Germination and Assimilation. 


Perhaps as practicable and generally suggestive experimental 
work as any with which to open the class is the study of the 
germination of seeds and assimilation. I have, in the main, 
Dr. Goodale’s lectures to teachers to thank for the ideas here 
suggested, though many details are altered to suit the purpose 
of the present paper. 

Papils should, under the teacher’s direction, provide the 
seeds and earth needed for the following work, and take entire 
charge of the “‘ gardens” when planted. Perfect order and 
neatness should, of course, be required. 

A.— Germination of seeds and early growth of seedlings, 

Bring into the class-room a few ounces of large garden beans, 
the same of peas, and a few quarts of clean sand. 

Fill any convenient shallow box or dish with the sand, mois- 
ten, and plant one-half inch deep four or five more of each 
kind of seeds than there are members of the class. Keep ina 
warm room (from 60° to 70° ), taking care that the sand is al- 
ways damp. If the dishes are covered with panes of glass it 
will help to accomplish this. As soon as seedlings start, a 
second lot should be planted, in two days others, and so on, 
for, perhaps, ten days, when the first should be well growing. 
The day before the systematic class-study of the seedlings is to 
begin, put another lot to soak in water. * 

Remove the various sets of plants and germinating seeds 
from the sand, being careful not to in jure the roots. Let each 
pupil have for examination a complete set of the beans at the 
various stages of development, arranged in order. 

Now by jndicious questions let the teacher assist the pupils 
to note carefully the successive changes that have taken place. 
Compare the corresponding organs in the different sets of 
seedlings, and trace to their rudiments in the seed. 

1. In the soaked beans notice the thickened seed-leaves (co- 
tyledons) forming their main bulk. Cut a thin slice, and test 
for starch with iodine. 

2. Find the rudimentary plumule by separating the two 
halves of the bean, and sketch as seen under a magnifying- 
glass. 

3. Note position, form, and size of the radicle, at the june- 
tion of the cotyledons. In the oldest plants examine the roots 
and study the root-hairs with the glass. 

4. Ascertain the order in which the parts of the plantlet 


5. What gradual change in the cotyledons as the plant 
grows? Why? 

Let a similar comparison of the peas follow. 

Then compare the two kinds of plants, noting their like- 
nesses and their differences. 

Finally, let the results of these various observations be 
drawn up in tabular form, as follows: 


gold, next to California ? 
10. To what extent has the central portion of Africa been 
explored ? 


— 
A LESSON IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY BELL 8. THOMPSON, 
Principal of the Training School, Davenport, Ia. 


The lesson was given to a class of thirty children, between the 
ages of 10 and 12 years; the time occupied 25 minutes. 
Point of the Lesson.—To lead the children to discover what 
is meant by multiplying one fraction by another, and to teach 
them the process. 
Apparatus Used.—Each child was provided with four pieces 
of paper, each piece about six inches long and four inches wide. 
Method.—The teacher wrote J on the board, and told the 
children to find that fraction of one of the papers. After this 
had been done by all, a child when called upon said, ‘‘ I divided 
my paper into four equal parts and took one of them; I have 
one-fourth,” 
The teacher then said, ‘‘I want you to find ꝶ of that fourth; 
how will you do it? A child said, Divide the fourth into 
three equal parts end take one of them.“ All the class did so. 
What part of the one-fourth have you found? One third 
of one fourth.“ All hold up the answer. 
Examine this, and compare it with what is left of the first 
paper you divided. How many such parts as you have now 
(holding up 4 of +) would it take to make the whole paper? 
„Twelve.“ 
Then this must be what part of the whole paper? One- 
twelfth ?” 

Then ; of } is what part of the whole? “ One-twelfth.” 
Teacher wrote on the board, 4 of } = - 

The teacher then drew on the board a line 20 or 30 inches 
long, and had it divided into fifths. She then wrote the ex- 


volunteers one was selected, who promptly divided the fifth 
into three equal parts and indicated two of them. The class 
then discovered that it was 1c of the whole line, because in 
each of the five parts there were three such small parts. 
4 of ; = was then written on the board under the first dis- 
covery; J of } = N was easily discovered from the same line. 
Anoblong drawn upon the 


one proceeded to the board 

and did it (see No. 2). . 

Another being called upon to mark off } distinctly from the 

rest, did it (see No. 3, A). 

Another did it (see No 3, B). 
The teacher then carried 

the light lines across the ex- 


8, What city contains the greatest Assembly Rooms of the/give Ju.“ They wrote the solution as before. They then ver. 


Department of Methods, nd: 


9. Which state or territory yields the greatest amount of 


pression % of J, and asked who could find it. From several N 


ified the result with their papers. 

They were now ready to solve any similar problems and to 
do it understandingly, canceling or reducing to lowest terms 
whenever possible. 

The teacher then proceeded to tell the class that such ex- 
pressions as 1 „ $ mean f of 2, which the class interpreted to 
mean,“ Take J of a thing, divide it into 3 equal parts and take 
2of them. Of course they saw that they would have twelfths, 
and 6 of them, or 4, and gave the solution thus: 

1x 

This lesson will be followed by practice in solving such prob- 
lems by dividing real things into parts, and also by drill exer- 
cises, to make the class quick and accurate in the process of 
cancellation. 
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LESSONS ON COMMON THINGS.—(IL) 
BY MARGARET k. SMITH, 


A DINNER, 

Lesson VI.— Table Linen. 
1. Flax. 
2. Conditions of growth, soil, climate, ete. 
8. Use of seed. 
4. Use of fibre. [Fibre examined under microscope. ] 
5. Preparation of fibre. 
6. Process of manufacturing linen. 
7. Towns of England, Scotland, and America famous for 
the manufacture of table linen. 


Lesson VIII. 
1, Kinds of table linen. 
2. Colors. 
3. Qualities. 
4, Patterns. 


5. Table napkins. 


Note.—The girls brought to tho school-room perhaps half a dozen table. 
cloths and napkins illustrating differences in the points above noted. 

e and news r articles upon the subject were read. Pictures 
of the old-fashion ax-wheel were presented. 


Lesson VIII.— Knives and Forks. 
1. History of the first knives and forks. 
2. Material of which they are now made. 
8. Process of manufacture, 
4. Finish, 
5. Prices, (upon what dependent). 


board was divided into thirds, 6. Countries that produce the best cutlery. 
and two of them marked off Lesson IX.—Spoons. 
thus (see No, 1): 1. History. 

Volunteers were called 1. 2. Material. 
for from the class to divide 3. Manufacture. 
the two-thirds into fourths. 4. Prices. 
They were all ready, and 5, Countries that produce the best. 


Lesson X.— Porcelain. 
1. Number and names of pieces in a set of dinner dishes. 
2. Material of which made. 
3. History of pottery and porcelain. 
4, Process of manufacture. 
5. Process of baking, glazing, docorating, etc. 
6. Sketch of life of Palissy. 


emergence vanced in lopposite at seed; gro from rad- the whole oblong in the di- 4 
— — vision (see No. 4), and asked | pled three days. 
bracts. jand shape. what part of the whole ob-] Painting on china discussed here. 
long is 4 of 3 of it? The 
whole class answered, u or g.“ J of 4 = yy or + was then — 
written on the board with the other expressions. 
Bmax. The children then folded NOTES ON PSYCHOLOGY. 
the papers, and found that 4 ’ BY 8, A, BEINHART, PH.D., PATERSON, N. J. 
bot 3; 2 of Kor f. The Nature of |Number. 
— What is an abstract number? Ans.— An abstract num - 
= “ A ot 4 3. ber is a number of which the human mind is incapable of 
an * thinking. Col. Parker, in Practical Teacher, p. 55. 
PEA. th —— und J of 4, the 2 — The error (that number is only concrete) lies in our not 
unit is divided into 8 times ; — knowing when our concept of number is complete, and so ob- 
truding into the concept what does not really belong to it.“ — 
four equal y 8 
— kas 5 taken. She then wrote,—| Prof, L. J. Block, in Practical Teacher, p. 119. 
=i pad 8 — Where would the science of arithmetic now be, if an 
ome wate: amining the second re-| analysis of the nature of number itself were 3 necessary pre- 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES, 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS, 


1. What ages respectively constitute eligibility for Repre- 
sentative, Senator, and President, in the United States ? 

2. In what style of architecture was the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and how large was it ? 

3. What is the source of alcohol ? 

4. What bodily functions are directly and primarily deranged 
by the use of alcohol? 

5. What Greek boy exclaimed, ‘‘ My father will leave noth- 
ing for me to do,” and afterward opened to Europeans the 
road to Indis, and gave them the first glimpses of the magnifi- 
cence and splendor which have dazzled and captivated their 
imagination for two thousand years ? 

6. How many Christians were there in the world in 1000? 


sult (the real thing, not the 
figures), they saw and said, 
4. The unit has been divided 


times 1 part taken“; and as 
children dictated, the teacher 
wrote, J of § = = 


liminary to a development of its laws? . In the last 
two centuries whole sciences have been created out of the no- 
tion of plurality, and yet speculation on the nature of plurality 


into 3 times 5 parts, and 2 has dwindled away.“ —Jevons's The Principles of Science,” 


Pref. to Second Edition, 
A discussion of the nature of number shows how close to 


before. 


lowest terms, and 


The other results were then 


examined, and the teacher wrote the process from dictation as 


When 4 of 4 = or } was reached, the teacher called at- 
tention of the class to the fact that y had been reduced to its 


that this could be done before multiplying, 


thus saving time and labor when the numbers were larger; 
then the operation stood thus: I of § = $4 (cancelling 2 in 
the numerator and 2 from the four in the denominator) =}. 

After all the expressions whose results were known had been 


how many in 1500, in 1700, in 1880? Which denomination has thus treated, the teacher wrote the following, whose answer 


nad the greatest growth ? 


was unknown: f of }=? The children, reasoning from an- 


7. Does the United States receive any income from the Ter- alogy, said, To find 2 of J, we must divide the whole unit 


ritory of Alaska ? 


& 


practical, every-day affairs, lies the world of metaphysics. 
That school subject which is the most purely practical in the 
opinion of the mass of mankind may, when you discuss the 
origin of its fundamental conceptions, cause your language to 
take upon itself an air of subtlety and abstraction foreign to 
the usual form of arithmetical discussion, unless you cut the 
Gordion knot with the sword of pleasantry, as in the first 
quotation at the head of this paper. 

In a former article (Joukxal., Feb. 26) we made this In- 
quiry: Adopting Bain’s classification of the fundamental pow- 
ers employed in the acquisition of knowledge, as,— 

1. The power of detecting differences; 


into 4 times 5 parts, and take 3 times 3 of them, which will 


it, ＋ 7 


2. The power of deteeting Identity; 
3. The power of retention; 


— —— — 
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to which of these are we to refer the origin of the notion of 
amber? This question is, indeed, of slight difficulty. Re- 
ention, memory, cannot give us the idea of number,—can 
ccount for the origia of no notion whatever. 

Again, the power of detecting identity, though perhaps the 
chief and distinguishing mark of intellectuality, does not pri- 
marily give the idea of number. The notion of number, 
therefore, arises from the power of detecting differences. But 
in what sense of the words ? What kinds of difference give 
rise to number ? And from this point of view what is the 
difference between concrete and abstract numbers? 

„Number.“ says Jevons, “is but another name for diver- 

ty, Exact identity is unity, and with difference arises plu- 
rality.” Thus were two drops of water exactly alike in each 
and every particular, they would be no longer two but one. 
If they be exactly alike except that they occupy different por- 
tions of space, there is diversity, and therefore plurality. It 
has often been said that units are unite in respect of being per- 
fectly similar to each other; but though they be perfectly sim- 
ilar in some respects, they must be different in at least one 
point, otherwise they would be incapable of plurality.” The 
author continues the argument, remarking that it is the prop- 
erty of space that every point is discriminable from every 
other point ; and of time, that every moment is necessarily 
distinct from every other moment before or after. 

Locke thought that number arises from succession or repeti- 
tion in time; this isa sufficient foundation for the discrimination 
of plurality, bat not its only foundation. Every means of 
discrimination may be a source of plurality.“ That is to say, 
whenever among the objects of thought there are diversities, 
then the notion of number or plurality arises; any difference 
of any kind may serve for discrimination. The usual method 
of teaching the very beginnings of number (if nature have not 
already anticipated the schoolmaster) is to make the marks of 
discrimination, of diversity, evident and obvious. Thus like 
bodies occupying different portions of spaces, sensations occu- 
pying successive periods of time, may serve as stimulus to that 
mental energy which is the perception of number. If plural- 
ty arises from diversity, each successive unit must have some 
mark of difference differentiating it from each of the preced- 
ing. Thus in counting four coins, should any one coin in no 
respect differ from another coin, there would be bat three 
coins, It follows from this that a unit is any object of thought 
which can be discriminated from every other object treated as 
aunitin the same problem. (Jevons.) 

It may be objected to what has thus far been said as to di- 
versity being the ground of number, that in concrete number 
there is an evident agreement, a likeness in the things num- 
bered. Three houses, three colors, evidently imply agreement, 
similarity in the things numbered. To this Jevons would re- 
ply, “ That concrete number implies the same consciousness 
of difference as abstract number, but it is joined with a 
ground-work of similarity in logical terms. When I speak of 
three men, I need not at once specify the marks by which each 
is known from each. These marks must exist if they are 
really three men and not one and the same, and in speaking 
of them as many I imply the existence of the requisite differ- 
ences. Abstract number is the empty form of difference; the 
abstract number three asserts the existence of marks without 
specifying their kind.” 

— The above quotations on the nature of number, from one 
of the most acute thinkers of this age, may well serve to check 
hasty generalization of our own. Bat we are not, on the other 
hand, to underrate the importance of challenging universally 
accepted notions, that we may again make sure of the ground 
under our feet, 


— The names of the different numbers are of course purely 
arbitrary; the word ‘five’ just as much so as the character 5. 
It is conceivable that the idea implied by this word ‘five’ 
might just as well be interpreted and noted to us by any other 
— So that the ides is the chief thing; the word secondary. 

* Principles of Science, chapter VIII. The autho: r in jhis pref 


rs 
Ace of this chapter ze the 
notion of — W ons of the few recent attempts to analy 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— [can easier teach twenty what were good to be done than 
one of the twenty to follow my own teaching.—S e. 


Pretty Teacher — Now, Johnny Wells, can you tell me 

what is meant by a miracle? 

e n Yes, teacher. Mother says if you don’t marry 
new parson ’twill be a miracle. 


= What question is that which can 
word“ Yes” ? What does y-e-s” s 


— Respectable Man — “ Dear me! I’m sorry to see this 
Muggles! ! heard you'd left off drinking!“ Disreputable 
arty—“ Sho I ave shir—(hic)—Jesh ish very minute!“ 


— Which letter of the alphabet is the most useful to a deaf 
woman? The letter a, for it makes her, hear. 


Patronizing Neighbor—“ Give this note to your mamma, 
» and say we shall be quite a small party,—only ourselves 
he rector.” Cecil — Oh, then, I’m sure she won't 


hn answered by the 


Cecil 


oy WhY are corsets buses? Because 
they reduce the fair (tase opposition omni 
* Chicago man had bis head fractured by a bath · tub fall. 
1 5 him. This will tesch him hereafter not to fool 
à contrivance that he is not familiar with. 


— My first supports 
my whole — the ID the doctors, 


CLASSICAL DEPAR TMENT. 
All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
College Gram 


Prov. E. T. TomLINSON, Head-master Rutgers Schoo 


NUNC; Niv. 


BY E. H. CUTLER, A.M., 
Principal High School, Newton, Mass. 


In the study of foreign languages, the beginner meets some 
short words in common use 80 closely resembling their En- 
glish equivalents in form, perhaps, as well as in meaning, that 
they are learned once for all very early in the course, and the 
pupil never fiads occasion to correct or enlarge his conception 
of them by consulting a lexicon. The meaning which he has 
associated with such a word may appear never inappropriate 
in any connection in which he flads it, aud thus the special 
force of the word in the passage before him may entirely escape 
his notice. Sach a word is the demonstrative temporal ad- 
verb, in Latin nunc, in Greek #U”. In reading Lucretius some 
years after leaving college, I found nunc so often in a spe- 
cial connection that I could not fail to see that it introduced 
some truth or fact in contrast with what might have been true, 
or would have been true, in other circumstances, and that it 
must be rendered in fact, as it is; e. 9, If men saw 
that there was a fixed limit to their woes, they would be able 
to withstand religious scruples; nunc ratio nulla est, as it is, 
there is no way (I., 110).”’ Or again: “If things came from 
nothing, any kind might be born of anything; at nunc, but in 
fact, all things are produced from fixed seeds (I., 169). I now 
saw, as I had not seen before, that the word was used repeat- 
edly by Cicero in this way, e. 9. (Manil. x.): Would that 
you had so many brave and blameless men that it might be 
difficult for you to choose. Nunc vero, but as it is, since 
Pompey is the only man.“ Or, in the familiar passage in the 
Archias (xi.): If the mind had no presentiment of the future 
it would not exert itself. Nunc insidet, as it is...” I 
could have no doabt that I had discovered the proper render- 
ing of the word, but I had not at this time access to Mon- 
roe’s Lucretius, and could get no help from the lexicon of 
Andrews, or any other dictionary then accessible, except 
Balley's edition of Forcellini, in which I read, (nunc) nonnun- 
quam vim habet particulae adversativae, at, sed, verum, nectit- 
que orationem, with the English definitions, “as it is,” 
whereas.“ 

On examining Andrews’s lexicon more recently, and com- 
paring it with the original Freund, I find that the use of nunc 
in question was actually stated and illustrated by examples, 
but under the misleading heading. In forming a climax,” and 
with the inadequate rendering, but now.“ It is somewhat 
curious that this word “‘ climax,” first used by Andrews, has 
been retained, as well as the rendering but now,“ by White 
and Riddle, and by White in his larger and smaller abridg- 
ments; curious, because several Latin passages are quoted as 
examples, in no one of which is there anything like a climax. 
The mistake originated in a misconception of Freund’s mean- 
ing. Freund says: Beim Aufsteigen von einem Geringern 
zum Hihern, Bedeutendern (in ascending from a less important 
to what is higher, more significant),’’ with the renderings, 
nun aber, nun, allein aber, which are obviously very inad- 
equately translated by but now.’ Georges and Klotz, by 
their treatment of this use of nunc, show what Freund really 
meant, adding to words like those of the latter the further ex- 
planation, ‘ bet einem Gegensatz, zur Angabe des Gegen- 
satzes. Smith’s dictionary gives under this head, ‘‘ as a par- 
ticle of transition, but now,“ an explanation and a definition 
that, as no example is given, could be of no service to the in- 
quirer. The fullest and clearest statement of the usage I find 
in the small school lexicons of Heinichen and of Ingerslev. 
The latter says: Okt bezeichnet nunc wie das deutsche nun 
nicht die Zeit aber das wirklich und faktisch Stattfindende, 
dle wirklich eingetretenen Umstände in Gegensatze zur einem 
vorher angedeuteten Falle = unter den j etzegen Umstanden, 
bei der gegen rtigen Sachlage, jetzt dagegen. (Nunc, like the 
German nun, often denotes, not time, but what actually and 
really exists, the actually existing circumstances in contrast 
with a case previously stated = under the present circumstan- 
ces, in the existing state of the case, at present on the contrary.) 

Harper’s lexicon, under nunc, has but little improved on 
Andrews’. It retains the whole of the old article, and inserts 
additional matter, which comes in thus: B. Of the state of 
affairs, the condition of the argument, etc.; now, under these 
circumstances, in view of this: 1. In gen. (examples) ; 2. intro- 
ducing a fact or conclusion opposed to a previous supposition 
or thought.” Here follow several good examples of this use 
of nunc, including two which are given agajn at the close of 
the article with others of the same kind under the old heading, 
“In forming a climax,’”’ but no other translation is offered 
than those above, which are obviously inappropriate in this 
connection, “now, under these circumstances, in view this 
Monroe, in his translation of Lucretius, uniformly renders 
‘in fact,. or “as it is,” with the note on at nunc, very com- 
mon in Lucretius when he is passing from what is not to what 
is true.” Greenough, on Aeneid V., 55, suggests as it is” 
in explanation of his rendering but now.” Chase and Stu- 
art’s revised Vergil gives in the vocabulary: nunc, now ; as 
things are. But as our lexicons, vocabularies, and notes are 
in general silent, and the notes sometimes erroneous in respect 
to this use of nunc, it seems important that the teacher should 


be careful to set the pupil right. 


(Concluded next week.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor - 


respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera-. 
tively demands it. 


A SYMPATHETIC RESPONSE. 


Editor of Journal ; or, Miss Laura B. White : 

My Dear Laboratory Worm ”’ :—I sympathize with you most 
deeply in the agony you suffer from the tread,—careless, prob- 
ably, rather than maligvant, —of the grand state inspector. 
And what could you,—poor, helpless thing,—do ? You could 
neither strike, nor kick, nor hook, nor bite, nor sting,—not 
being furnished by nature or art with the requisite weapons of 
self-defence. Alas! there was only one thing you could do,— 
squirm. To squirm is the inalienable right of every worm, 
although school-house worms seldom venture to assert this 
right when crushed under supervisory heels. But you did, 
and therein is your merit,—and you equirmed well; it was a 
good, sensible squirm; it was a highly logical and scientific 
equirm. Nobody could mistake its meaning. I congratulate 
you heartily on the success of the squirm. It must afford 
some balm to your cruel wounds. I hope it will do good. I 
have always been on the side of the worm ever since I read in 
my childhood what Cowper said about the man that needlessly 
sets foot on a worm, 

I hope the next time the state foot goes round crushing 
school worms it will confine itself to the naughty ones; not 
make the mistake of setting foot on such an one as you, who 
have so long made yourselt useful, and behaved so remarkably 
well in laboratory doings. 

Your ZOOLOGICAL FRIEND OF THE 

April 24, 1885. 


VERTEBRATE DESCRIPTION, 
— — 


CORRECTION. 


In the article, last week, upon The Bridgewater Normal 
School,“ mention should have been made of two supervisors 
of the Boston schools, Messrs. Kneeland and Metcalf, who are 
graduates of Bridgewater. Mr. Kneeland, if we mistake not, 
graduated in one of the earliest classes, 1841, and is, perhaps, 
the oldest graduate of that school, who still continues in school 
work. Possibly Mr. G. D. Bates, of Plymouth, antedates him. 
One of his classmates was Mr. George W. Beal. 

The statement that twelve head masters of Boston schools 
were graduates of this school should have read masters.“ 


— — 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


The deep and patriotic interest manifested of late respect- 
ing the completion of the pedestal to receive the Statue of 
Liberty,“ has called forth a demand for some substantial 
‘* memento” of this grand and colossal work. In view of this 
desire on the part of the people, the committee have concluded 
to issue a perfect model of the statue and its pedestal, which 
they carefully commend to all lovers of liberty and art. 

RICHARD BUTLER, Sec. 


— — 


OVER PRESSURE.“ 

Allow me to thank you, and Mr. A. L. Goodrich, for the 
article headed The New Crusade.“ It agrees with the ex- 
perience of our teachers. I might add that I think the rea. 
cause for a portion of the complaint: f overpressure is due to 
a greater inpressure of social affairs. 

Little Falls, N. Y., 1885. 

QUERIES. 


Please answer interrogatories through your valuable journal: 

1, What is a true definition of civil service? Please give a 
full and clear statement by plain illustration. 

2. Who is the authoress of some very beautiful poems by 
Matilda of Richmond, Va., and dedicated to The Loved Ones 
at Home? The volume was published in the above city, 
about the year 1858, by A. Morris. 


3. „My thoughts still linger with the past, 
Its bright and happy hours, 
my heart, 


LRIen R. Hunt, 


While visions sweet steal o’er 
Like sunshine on the flowers.’ 


Will some one please give the author's name, and oblige a 
subscriber and constant reader of THz JOURNAL. as 


— Will you kindly give the following sentence a place n 
THe JOURNAL, and assist a number of teachers in disposing 
of the word around ? 

„Now from the country around, from the farms and neigh- 


boring hamlets, 
Came in their holiday dresses, the blithe Acadian peasants,’ 


Respectfully, JENNIE DAVIDSON, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 10, 1885. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 

Dr. T. G. Comstock, physician at Good Samaritan Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo., says: For years we have used it in this hospital, 
in dyspepsia and nervous diseases, and as a drink during the 
decline and in the convalescence of lingering fevers. It has 
the unanimous approval of our medical staff. 


— The JoUBNAL OF EDUCATION is one of my long-tried 


friends, and I give it a warm greeting each succeeding week,’’ 
—Enmity A. HALL, Providence, 
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Boston, May 7, 1885. 


Tux sovereign American people keeps open house for 
all the world, and offers to everybody the grandest dis- 
tinction on earth,— American citizenship. But the 
American people, though wonderfully long-suffering and 
patient to a fault, are finally the most awful and im- 
placable sovereigns, as every man or clique that attempts 
the work of obstruction will sooner or later find out. 


— 


Tue JouRNAL would call special attention to the an- 
nouncements made in this paper of arrangements for 
the coming meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga. Itis evident that President Soldan 
is making solid plans which will result in a large and 
successful meeting. It is a duty which teachers owe, 
not only to their profession, but directly to their em- 
ployers, to avail themselves of every possible aid in im- 
proving themselves, and thereby their schools. 


Tux people west and south are not aware of the 
abuses of their school administration from the incom- 
petency, or worse, of a large class of their officials, and a 
great deal of the failure in public school matters is due 
to this cause. Just at this point, the better sort of 
citizens, in every community, must take in hand the 
relentless compulsion of enlightened public opinion that 
carries elections and forces governors and judges to 
respect the right of the children in the appointment of 
school officials, 


Tux public schools of New Hampshire are just now 
making rapid strides in improvement. It has been our 
good fortune lately to meet many of the teachers of that 
state at county institutes, held by that capable and 
faithful state superintendent, Hon. J. W. Patterson. We 
hazard little in ranking him as one of the most intelli- 
gent, broad-minded, persevering, and efficient superin- 
tendents of schools in the country. Witha mind richly 
endowed by nature, thoroughly educated, personally 
familiar with the details of teaching from the common 
school to the college, of long experience and an honor- 
able record in public affairs, few men have such rare ad- 
vantages to bring the best and wisest measures into ac- 
tion in connection with public schools, 


TEACHERS sometimes make mistakes in not forgetting 
a fault when it has once been atoned for and forgiven. 
If a child has done a wrong thing, has really been made 
to see that it was wrong and ought not to have been 
done, and has fairly acknowledged the fault and prom- 
ised future good behavior, then the teacher should let 
that fault pass out of mind and memory. The pupil 
now needs, and should receive, the teacher’s cordial gocd- 


will and confidence. A little boy, four years old, had 
done a naughty thing. His mother talked with him 
about it, showed him his fault and how wrong it was, 
and he acknowledged his error. She forgave him, and 
he went away happy, determined to be a good boy and 
merit his mother’s approbation. That afternoon he had 
occasion to ask a favor of his mother. She reminded 
him that he had been a bad boy in the morning, where- 
g upon the boy said: “Now, mother, if you and I are to 
be friends, the less you say about that, the better.” 
Was he not right? 


New Enatanp has justly held a high rank in edu- 
cational matters, and not a few persons within her limits 
are fully conscious of all her claims in this regard. But 
as a large portion of the best New England people has 
gone west, and established schools there on a high plane 
and a broad guage, it will be necessary for the older 
section to exercise the utmost enterprise and skill to 


20 hold her ancient vantage ground. To this end THE 


JOURNAL calls on all New England teachers to attend 
the meetings of the American Institute of Instruction 
at Newport, next July, and gain from the excellent 
papers which will be read there, and the discussions, 
that new and broad view of the work and how to do it, 
which will undoubtedly be a result of the meeting. 


In school work the problem is,—where compulsion 
ought to begin. For nine-tenths of the respectable class 
in all states, what is called compulsory education in 
Europe would not only be useless, but offensive. Public 
education in Europe is a part of the European system 
of government, very attractive to a class of our high- 
toned scholars, but quite otherwise to the common-sense 
of the superior American people. Compulsion should 
begin in a thorough system of vagrant laws. Half our 
cities are cursed beyond endurance by the vagrancy of 
children and youth growing up to be the burden and 
pest of society. No family has rights in the place of 
such a public peril as this. Through just and discrim- 
inating laws, which at once protect childhood and youth 
against the greed of parent and employer, and the com- 
munity against parental indifference, incompetency, and 
vice, and especially against the vile crowd that fattens 
on the weakness and sin of the people, must this be ac- 
complished. 


THE success of a great republic depends primarily 
upon the general intelligence of the mass of the people. 
On the other hand, the progress of education largely 
depends upon an active interest and efficient aid from 
the government,—legislative, executive, and judicial. 
How important it is that men who can grasp educational 
problems, comprehend them clearly, and act upon them 
understandingly and vigorously, may be seen from the 
management, delays, and final postponement of the bill 
for National Aid to Education in the last Congress. 
That bill, called for loudly by the necessities of the 
country, approved and advocated by a large number of 
the most prominent men of all political parties and 
from all sections of the nation, yet met with persistent 
opposition from politicians, and finally, after passing 
the Senate, the Congress expired, no action having 
been taken by the House. The matter, therefore, is 
practically referred to the next Congress. In the Sen- 
ate great credit is due to Senator Blair of New Hamp- 
shire for his devotion to the bill, his constant, arduous, 
and persistent efforts, which were crowned with success 
by the passage of the bill by the Senate, with a consid- 
erable majority. Senator Blair is also to be credited for 
his consistent course in respect to educational mat- 
ters, and moral reforms generally. It is an honor to 
the Granite State to be represented in the upper house 
of the American Congress by a man of such character, 
ability, and fidelity. No state can afford to allow men 
of this stamp, so rare and so valuable to state and na- 
tion, to retire from active public service. 


Done the past year some earnest work has been 
done in Chelsea, Mass., in the direction of improving 
the course of study for the Chelsea High School. The 
grade of the school, the similarity between its problems 


and those of other high schools, the nature of the ques- 


tions involved, and the educational eminence of the 
gentleman whose views were accepted, give to the 
subject a general interest and justify us in devoting an 
unusual share of our columns in this number of Tux 
JOURNAL to its presentation. 

We learn that in 1884 a revision of the course of 
study from the primary schools to the high was ordered 
by the school committee, The principal of the high 
school was directed to report a plan for that school, 
based on the course in use, but incorporating commer- 
cial arithmetic and book-keeping, and making Latin 
optional. This was done, but the feeling of unrest 
about high-school studies was not allayed. Subse- 
quently, as we are informed, one or two gentlemen of 
the committee sought an interview with President Eliot 
of Harvard University, to ascertain his views. He ex- 
pressed deep interest in the matter, and a willingness 
to embody his convictions in a detailed plan. The 
scheme submitted by him, with his comments, is printed 
on another page. 

The principal, Mr. A. F. Hill, while indorsing many 
of the conspicuous features of the foregoing plan, recom- 
mended some modifications. The Superintendent of 
Schools and the principal were thereupon requested to 
report in print a plan, based on that of President Eliot, 
but changed in details as suggested. They submitted, 
therefore, the course of study with accompanying notes, 
which may be found following President Eliot’s plan. 
To this modified scheme President Eliot objected on 
the ground that it too seriously impaired the spirit and 
integrity of the original. 

President Eliot’s plan was at length adopted. The 
high school began work on it last January. All the 
classes are now on the four-study basis, We are in- 
formed that the daily session is divided in conformity 
to the new plan, except that the school hours are 8.15 
to 1.15 during the winter months, and 8.00 to 1.00 
during the rest of the year. The school cannot get 
equarely and fully upon the new basis in all grades 
until September, 1887. 

Some features of the new plan, particularly the gen- 
erous study-period for both pupils and teachers, we 
understand, have already made a favorable impression. 
It will require a thorough trial of four or five years 
before an intelligent conclusion as to its entire wisdom 
can be reached. The two plans are worthy the special 
and careful attention of all concerned in arranging a 
course of high-school study, embodying, as they do, 
many principles of importance and the question of the 
practical application of principles and theories. 


Pror. Grores I. CBACR.— Thirty years ago three 
distinguished men, who had then been for many years 
at the same post of duty, and the last of whom has just 
passed away from earth, were justly famous among the 
instructors of Brown University. We refer to Dr, Way- 
land, Prof. Caswell, and Prof. Chace. At that time, 
also, three other eminent men were identified with the 
same ancient seat of learning, — Professors Lincoln, 
Greene, and Harkness. One of these has been taken, 
and the others are still left to adorn the college and 
encourage its students. Other men of mark, then as 
now, were in the faculty, but it is not too much to say 
that few men, there or elsewhere, among the instructors 
of the young in America, were more highly respected 
for intellectual acumen, breadth of thought, accuracy of 
metaphysical reasoning, and correct and lucid analysis 
in physical laws and phenomenas, than Prof. Chace. 
He graduated at the head of his class at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1830, and was an honored member of the 
faculty of his alma mater for more than forty years. 
Many are now living, graduates of Brown, who will 
say that they are more indebted to Prof. Chace for 
careful and exact scientific thought, for breadth of view, 
power of analysis and general intellectual description, 
than to any other man, under whose instruction they 
came. It was, as it must be in every case, the man, 
and his character, which exerted the influence. He 
retired from active service in the university in 1872, 
and has since lived a life of cultivated leisure, largely 
engaged in works of general usefulness in the com- 
munity where he lived. He has gone to his reward, 


mourned by a wide circle of friends, and his memory 


will be respected by hundreds of his former pupils, who 
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have been made wiser and better by his intellectual 
power and high character, among whom none are more 
loyal or more hearty in their respect than two of the 
editors of this paper. 


MGR. CAPEL COME AGAIN. 


The JouRNAL OF Epvucartron has nothing to do 
with the eminent reputation of Mgr. Capel as an ac- 
complished, devout, and persistent propagandist of one 
of the great churches in Christendom. But when a 
gentleman of foreign birth and culture comes to us as 
an educational reformer, we claim the right to examine 
his pretentions and consider the value of his suggestions. 

If there is one fact well demonstrated, it is that no 
priesthood, Mohammedan, pagan, or Christian, ever suc- 
ceeded in educating a whole people. A priesthood is 
competent to train a corps of working ecclesiastics, and, 
in a nation where church and state are united, may 
educate an aristocracy for the position of a ruling class, 
But no priesthood ever succeeded in educating a people. 
Every Christian nation, after a fair trial, has taken pop- 
ular education out of the hands of a priesthood and 
lodged its supervision in the government that represents 
the whole body politic. In the United States the peo- 
ple hold a priest or clergyman, in public education, like 
any citizen,—valuable in proportion to his ability, fair- 
ness, patriotism, and practical worth as an educator. 

We are compelled to regard our distinguished visitor, 
Mgr. Capel, as an adviser in American public-school 
affairs, a conspicuous failure, With good ability in the 
details of instruction, and many sensible ideas concern- 
ing the great ends of educational effort, he signally fails 
in the power to comprehend the system of universal 
education developed by our people as the university of 
American citizenship, Indeed, beyond some ‘graceful 
compliments to American school-keeping, and a certain 
haziness in the outlines of his speech that might be 
mistaken for fairness of dealing, he has shown, even for 
a foreigner and an ecclesiastic, an almost perverse mis- 
apprehension of our system of free schooling for the 
people. 

In a late address in the Exposition Hall in New Or- 
leans, unless greatly belied by the press, this failure is 
more conspicuous than.in any previous utterance of this 
astute propagandist. The persistent attempt of the 
Roman Catholic prelate of Louisiana, practically aided 
by the corrupt politics of New Orleans, to strangle the 
common school, has been arrested. Good citizens of 
every religious persuasion have decided that the one 
hope of this long-suffering commonwealth and its met- 
ropolitan city is a good common school, supported by 
the people, in the hands of teachers and supervisors re- 
sponsible only to the people, without fear or favor toward 
any class, 

Mgr. Capel appears in New Orleans in high ecclesias- 
tical uniform, against the people, as an advocate of the 
worn-out European system of parochial schooling. 
Standing in the great hall of the Exposition, surrounded 
by the evidences of the magnificent development of in- 
dustry in a generation educated chiefly in the American 
common school, he reiterates the stupid charge that the 
American school system is hostile to labor. The 
American school does not fit children for after-life, for 
labor. What boy, brought up in it, wants to carry 
mortar,—to be a carpenter? All want to be clerks, 
young men about town, presidents. Were immigration 
to stop, where would you get your servants? “Pray, 
Mgr. Capel, who has made the United States of Amer- 
ica,— the intelligent people, trained in the common 
school, who have filled the land with marvelous inven- 
tions, which have multiplied the productive power of 
the country a hundred-fold; or the army, native and 
foreign, whose ignorance shuts them up to unskilled 
and muscular work? Any one of scores of these inven- 
tions,—the sewing-machine, steam-traveling, the tele- 
graph, the cotton-gin, the mower and reaper,—has done 
more for the industrial growth of the Republic than all 
the crude manual labor in that department, of home or 
European descent. Without the instructed brain to 
direct, this unskilled labor would be even less effective 
than now. Is it a moral obligation to climb a steep 
ladder, carrying a hod of mortar, when a machine will 
hoist ten times as much in one-tenth the time, and save 


poor Patrick the risk of his neck? Our graduates of 
American schools are the intelligent, skilled workers, 
the industrial brain of the Republic; and this country 
has been made the wealthiest nation on the globe by a 
generation especially distinguished for the growth of 
the common school. It was certainly cool in Mgr. 
Capel, speaking in the South, to ignore the 7,000,000 
colored folk as laborers, that the Catholic emigrant might 
be glorified as the only reliable working-man. 

Especially impertinent is the sneer of our Mgr. against 
the American people for their “trust in the almighty 
dollar in education” ; and something more than imper- 
tinent is the suggestion to the New Orleans tax-payer 
that the teaching Catholic brothers and sisters will work 
in schools for $100 a year. The American people be- 
lieve in the dollar, in its best use, as an investment in 
the common school, and do not greatly take to the en- 
dowment of wealthy religious orders. The million dol- 
lars of Paul Tulane invested in the youthful brain of 
Louisiana, and the moderate salaries paid the faithful 
teachers of New Orleans, are an evidence of superior 
wisdom,— not of inferior character and consecration. 
We can hire plenty of teachers for less than $100 a 
year, but our people think the most expensive teacher, 
in the long run, is a man or woman who must receive 
orders from an infallible ecclesiastical corporation con- 
cerning the fit training of American citizens. They 
prefer to pay more money, and supervise their own 
schools, and every Catholic country in Europe has dis- 
carded this “cheap,” ecclesiastical arrangement in be- 
half of the public school. We wonder what the devoted 
public-school teachers of New Orleans, of his own church, 
ghink of this courtly prelate coming to them, in the 
gorgeous robes of his order, as an advocate of cutting 
down salaries to $100 a year! 

Mgr. Capel never blundered more than in his impu- 
dent contrast between the morale of the American com- 
mon-school teacher and the teaching orders of his own 
church. We would not detract from the devotion, in- 
dustry, and occasional ability of these teachers; but if 
our Mgr. has “looked through the schools of two conti- 
nents,” and really “prefers the Catholic parochial 
schools,” he simply speaks as a priest,—not as a school- 
man. And when he holds up our common-school teacher 
as a hireling, and lauds the “brother” and “sister as 
a hero and heroine, “ working for man in both worlds,” 
the sectarian conceit of the statement is simply nause- 
ating. And this to the young women of the South who 
have come to the front so grandly for the children,—to 
the teachers of New Orleans who have saved public edu- 
cation in Louisiana by labors, trials, and privations known 
only to themselves and God! The spectacle of our aristo- 
cratic Mgr. Capel in New Orleans calling aloud for “ hero- 
ism ” in teachers reminds one of the enthusiastic young- 
ster who was found on the roof of a submerged cabin, in 
a Mississippi overflow, swinging his hat, and bawling, 
“more water.” 

Anybody has a right to teach school or to deliver an 
address on American education; but, when a gentleman 
comes to us, trailing a high, ecclesiastical title from 
across the sea, to recommend the passé parochial school 
of Europe, and persuade the people to hire the members 
of teaching orders who report to a religious hierarchy 
for supervision, on the ground of “economy” and 
“sanctity,” we beg to be excused, and jog on in the 
good American way. 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most valuable qualifications of private workers, 
in the South, especially if coming from northern states, is to 
inform themselves of what is really being done for education 
in the section of the country they propose to help. We are 
constantly coming upon excellent people, pre-occupied with 
some worthy local enterprise, yet profoundly ignorant of the 
educational system, condition, and spirit of the commonwealth 
they have come to. Although doing good work, they are 
always in danger of giving partial and untrue notions of the 
state of affairs to their friends at home. There is a strong 
temptation in all such local workers to color the picture in 
order to draw more ample funds, and the mischief is the same 
if the high coloring comes from unconscious ignorance. We 
have met several excellent ladies, who are giving their lives to 
build up little schools for poor white chlldren, within a few 
days’ ride of Wilmington, N. C., who never heard of Miss 


Bradley; and scores of these earnest teachers do not know so 
much as the names of Moses, Tomlinson, Mitchell, Noble, and 
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others who are building up the admirable system of graded 


schools in the old North State. In every case where money is 
solicited, in the North, for a local school, for white or colored 
children, there should be a careful estimate of the present con- 
dition of the community, the prospects for the public schools, 
and thought as to the most economical way of solving the edu- 
cational problem in that place. We have seen schools for both 
races, supported by northern funds, where a larger sum was ex- 
pended on each of two or three dozen children than Boston pays 
for the schooling of the pupils of the highest grades of gram- 
mar, or, even of its high schools. Such waste of money has no 
excuse; least of all, in a country where every dollar should be 
made to do the work of two dollars in the elementary training 
of the masses of children. We recently read a statement, in a 
Boston religious journal, that there was no school of the higher 
technical sort in the southern states, and urging a movement 
to endow a favorite college in Virginia for this purpose. An- 
other religious weekly declares that, while there is abundant 
opportunity in southern colored universities to learn the 
classics, there is no place where a boy can learn to make a shoe; 
and this in the face of the fact that every southern state has 
organized its agricultural and mechanical university, while 
numbers of institutions like Tulane, Emery, and others are 
building up this department for whites, while almost every 
colored college is a school of house-keeping and mechanical 
industry. We need more brains behind the dollars that are 
sent southward, and the time is come when every dollar should 
be steered to the best place. 


— A fine old fellow from the state of Westconsin,”’—a full- 
grown citizen in everything except his language-lessons,—at 
the end of the grand southern tour summed up his impressions 
by the very decided deliverance, ‘‘ What the South needs is 
compulsatory eddicashun for the nigoers. Our colored friends 
have already fixed the American significance of that word so 
that nobody need be offended by its application. 

Mr. Seward said, thirty years ago, ‘‘No man will ever be 
president of the United States who spells negro with two g’s.”’ 
Among the colored people the word nigger’’ means a shift- 
less, lazy fellow, who does not intend to be a respectable man, 
and can only be kept within the bounds of decency by com- 
pulsion. A generation hence no American gentleman or lady 
will use this term asa race appellation; but it will be every- 
where used as the most expressive name for all sorts and 
conditions of low down“ people who have no intention, 
either of becoming themselves, or helping their children to be- 
come, anything but the social hindrance, industrial drag, and 
private nuisance that they are. 

All these varied forms of moral agitation and legislation that 
now disturb our people point one way. They give fair notice 
that the time is at hand when the American republic, united 
or localized, will inform this numerous class between respect- 
able society and jail limits, that it must put itself in line with 
the decency of the country, or take the consequences. White, 
black, copper-colored, of whatever race or nationality, the 
man, woman, family, neighborhood, that proposes to have its 
own wild, vicious, wasteful, demoralizing way, at the expense 
of the country, will find itself in the hands of a public opinion 
and penal law for which there is no more expressive name than 
** compulsatory eddicashun for the nigger.“ 


— The accomplished wife of ex-Prest. R. B. Hayes, as one 
of the official persons of the ladies’ mission of the M. E. 
Church, has bought and fitted up a house in Savannah, Ga., 
where colored girls can be thoroughly instructed in skilled 
housekeeping. Our associate-editor, from the beginning of 
his southern labors, has been urging this practical way of re- 
forming the fearful house-service through the whole length 
and breadth of the Southland. One-half the wear and tear of 
body and soul now endured in worrying over bad service would 
organize, in every considerable town, a school of practical 
housekeeping, and an earnest and united support of such a 
movement by the leading women of these towns would go far 
toward bringing to the front a reliable class of servants who 
would make glad the heart of the distressed housekeeper in 
thousands of distracted homes. 


— The new library in Nashville, Tenn., founded by Samuel 
Watkins with a munificent gift of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, has just been opened. Two weeks ago another city in 
Tennessee received a donation of forty thousand dollars, for a 
similar purpose. At Spartanburg, S. C., a building is rising 
for the same object, and at Columbia, S. C., and Winston, N. 
C., Superintendents Johnson and Tomlinson are working hard 
at the same problem. Nothing in the educational line is more 
promising than this movement in behalf of good reading for 
the people through the south. Without it the schooling of 
the children will only half do its work. No gift to any needy 
community can now be more opportune than the present of a 
valuable collection of good books for the use of all the children. 


— President Andrews of Marietta College, Ohio, having 
reached his seventieth year, has offered his resignation, to 
take effect at the coming commencement. Under his admin- 
istration Marietta has attained well-earned reputation for 
making aceurate scholars and successful professional men. 
The trustees have made overtures to Rev. Dr. James M. Lud- 
low, of Brooklyn, to take charge of the college. President 
Andrews is one of the most reliable and useful of the foremost 
educators of America. Accurate and systematic as a scholar, 
firm, kind, and conscientious as an executive officer, he has 


done royal service for Ohio and the country. May he live yet 
many years, and may his last days be his best days. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


& — Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, have published a pam- 
phiet entitled The Province Laws; their Value, and the Prog 
ress of the New Edition, by Daniel T. V. Huntoon. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York City, have ready Krusi's 
Drawing Tablets, for elementary exercises in drawing, pre- 
pared especially to accompany Krusi’s Easy Drawing Lessons 
and Synthetic Drawing Course. 

. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, have ready No. 22 
1 of the series on “Questions of the Day.” It treats of De- 
fective and Corrupt Legislation, the Cause and the Remedy,“ 

by Simon Sterne; price, 25 cents. 
— The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
Boston, have ready a new edition of The Young Men and 
5 the Churches; Why Some of Them are Outside, and Why 
{ They Ought to Come In,“ by Rev. Washington Gladden; 100. 
N — Professor Lord, of Dartmouth (now in Europe), has con- 
tributed a series of bright Latin letters from Heidelberg to the 


Latin monthly, Latine. It has also contained letters from 
Rome, Belfast, etc. 

— The Adventures of Timias Terrystone, a novel, by 
Oliver B. Bunce, author of Bachelor Bluff, My House, etc., 
16mo; price, paper, 50 cents. It is fresh and exhilarating as a 
spring morning. We shall quote some of Mr. Bunce’s wise 
and pointed sayings in a future notice. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City, are to publish a series 
of volumes of Tales from Many Sources. Vol. I. is now 
ready; price, 75 cents. It contains good stories by Thomas 
Hardy, F. Anstey, Julian Sturgis, R. L. Stevenson, W. E. 
Norris, and Mattie from Blackwood’s Magazine. 

— White’s Oral Lessons in Number, published by Van 
| Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York, is pro- 


nounced by good judges to be the ablest exposition of the true 
principle underlying all proper instruction in mathematical 
science that has yet been given to the educational public. 


— We are indebted to Hon. John M. Gregory, of the U. 8. 
Civil Service Commission, for a copy of the Second Annual 
Report of the Commission from Jan. 16, 1884, to Jan. 16, 
1885. It shows that the civil service reform is firmly engrafted 
upon the governmental system of the United States. 


— Recent American Socialism, by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
is the title of No. 4 of the third series of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, of which 
Herbert B Adams is editor; price, 75 cents. Address N. Mur- 
ray, publishing agent, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md, 

— Macmillan & Co., New York City, have ready another 
volume of Globe Readings from Standard Authors,“ entitled 
Madam How and Lady Why; or, First Lessons in Earth 
Love for Children, by Charles Kingsley, illustrated ; price, 50 
cents. It is a book full of information, and admirably adapted 
for boys. 3 

— Thomas T. Crowell & Co, 13 Astor Place, have just pub- 
lished Pulpit and Basel, by Mary B. Sleight. It is a distinct- 
ively religious story of rare excellence. It is not only inter- 
esting but eminently valuable in its spirit and teachings. A 
perfectly safe story to introduce in the home circle. Price, in 
cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

— A. Flanagan, Chicago, has just published The Favorite 
Speaker, No. L. of aseries. It contains a new collection of 
very choice pieces for young children. Edited by T. G. La 
Moille and Eugene Parsons; price, 20 cents. It is a happy 
thought to gather these excellent selections in a convenient 
form. The pieces are bright, fresh, and admirably adapted 
for the use of children. 

— H. L. Hastings, Scriptural Tract Depository, 57 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass., has just published numbers 10, 11, 12, and 13 
of ** The Antl-infidel Library,“ edited by him; price, 15 cents 
each part. They are devoted to The Errors of Evolution,” 
by Robert Patterson, San Francisco. He examines “Scientific 
Star-building,” “Geological Evolution,” “The Origin of Life,” 
and Darwin’s “‘ The Origin of Species. 

— Cassell & Co, New York, London, and Paris, have now 
ready The National Academy Notes and Complete Cat- 
alogue of the Sixtieth Spring Exhibition of National 
Academy of Design, New York, with ninety-five iliustra- 
tions, eighty-five of them reproduced from drawings by the best 
artists. It has personal notices of the artists, a plan of the 
academic building, ete. Edited by Charles M. Kurtz; price, 
50 cents. 

— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York City, is doing 
good service in publishing Dr. Taylor’s health books. They 
are Pelvic and Hernial Therapeutics; principles and meth- 
ods of remedying chronic affections of the lower part of the 
trunk, including processes for self cure, price 75 cents. Health 
for Women, price 20 cents; Health by Exercise, price 50 
cents. The Nerves; paralysis and other affections of the 
nerves; their cure by transmitted energy and special move 
ments; price, 40 cents. 


— Harper & Bros., New York City, have recently published 
Ply-Rods and Fly Tackle, by Henry P. Wells, is à book 
that contains suggestions as to the manufacture and use of 
fishing-tackle which will delight anglers. Out-of-door sports 
are a priceless boon to any people. This book tells how fish- 
hooks, lines, leaders, reels, and rods are made, and the prin- 
ciples that govern their efficiency. It contains also directions 


for “casting the fly,” and a valuable chapter is devoted to NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
miscellaneous suggestions. The book is fully illustrated, and a — l 
charmingly made. Typography and binding are ercellent. gs, Whiten, A.B... Krists Drawing 
Tablets, for Elementary Exercises in Drawing. New York: D. Appleton 
— The advent of Miss Mary N. Marfree, of St. Louis, known | & Oo. PEELS EEN Ps 0 PS a 
to the literary world as Charles Egbert Oraddock,“ has been a 185. prise $1.00 +? Virginia Cookery Book; compiled by Mary — 
pleasant episode. It is regarded as a surprising thing that such price Crock by 
strong,,virile work as appears in Miss Murfree’s fictions, should 
be the creation of a feminine brain. The author's Atlantic ENI . 1 —— Eugene Par- 
serial, The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, will| How to Drain a rouse: 8 * fer. Hoeseholders; by 
shortly appear in book form, from the press of Houghton, Mit. Nen D. Waring, Jr. M. Inst. ©. E 1 7 + Maney 
— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have ready three charming 
little books, by J. Mortimer Granville; price of each 60 cents. 
They are The Secret of a Clear Head, The Secret of a 


pe hy John C. Cutter, R B., 
mpany, 
Marvin; price of each 20cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Recent American Socialism; by Richard T. a 22 cents; 
Clear Memory, and Sleep and Sleeplessness. Their aim — —— Hopkins University Studies.) Baitimore: Johns Hop- 
is not so much to prescribe remedies as to instruct the reader : 
how to avold the ills described. In the present issues the 
author endeavors to show what mental and physica! conditions 
are requisite for clearness of brain and healthfulness of mind. 
The author has a bright, agreeable style, and his little books 
are worth their weight in gold to those who wish to get the 
most out of life in the way of good health and untroubled 
mind, 

— J. N. Stearns, publishing agent of National Temperance 
Society, 58 Reade street, New York, sends us an admirable 
Primary Temperance Catechism, by Julia Colman; 32 
pages, 12mo; price, 5 cents each, 60 cents per dozen. Miss 
Colman has done noble service for the cause by her Teachers’ 
Manual Catechism on Alcohol. This primary work is for the 
lower grades of schools. It is perfectly simple, and the topics 
are easily understood. It has thirteen lessons of from six to 
eight questions and answers, with rarely more than fifteen 
words in each, and these mostly in one or two syllables. Each 
lesson igprefaced by a central-thought line, and on the oppo- 
site page is a picture with a few telling words, and a memory 
verse. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York City, announce the fol- 
lowing books for early publicaiton: A Manual of Exercises 
tox Translating into German; by A Lodeman, professor of 
German in the High School at Ypsilanti, Mich.; arranged to 
accompany Brandt’s German Grammar. Travels of Marco 
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Herald for 1 81 00 a year. Boston: Amer. 
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Missions. 
Literary Life for April; terms, $1.00 a year; single coples 10 cents. 
der Pub. Co. 


Chicago: ° 
The Book-Worm for April; price 25 cents a year....Alden’s Juvenile 
Story Book for April; price 25centsa year, New Tork: John B. Alden. 
The Chantauquan for May; $1.50 per annum; Theodore lood, D.D., 
editor, Meadville, Pa. 
CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, ETO. 

Fifth Annual rt of the Sua tendent of Public Schools of the 
City of Boston, maton, 1885. eee Catal e of Iuka Normal Insti- 
tute, Iuka, Miss, for 1884-5. Also 1 of the Normal Institute.” 
Report of Virgil C. Dibble, Prin. High School, Sn O. for 1884. 
Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of ortland, Me., 
1884-5 Seventh Annual Report of the Librarian of the Providence Public 
Library for 1884. Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education: 
City School Systems in the United States, by John D. Philbrick, LL. D; 
Planting Trees in School Grounds and the Celebration of Arbor Day: 
Bureau of Education, Washin D C. Proceedings of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, for 1584-5. School Bulletin Year Book for the 
State of New York for 1885, by C. W. Bardeen, Rules and Regulations 
of the High School Board, of Minnesota, for 1885. 


The Missionary 
fean Board of Commissioners for 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— A portrait of General George B. McClellan is the frontispiece of the 
May Century. Among the other engravings in this number are a full- 
ge picture of Generals Lee and Jos. E. Johnston, taken together after 
be war, a full-page portrait of General Grant, from a photograph made in 
1864, and portraits of Generals Heintselman, Sumner Keys, Couch, Gus- 
tavas W. Smith, Magrader, Huger, and D. H. Hill. Mr. E. V. Smailey’s 
first paper on the New Orleans Exposition is printed in this number, 
a number of pictures, mostly character sketches, by E. W. Kemble. The 
May number,— edition, 250,000,— was issued on the first day of May, thus 
inaugurating with the first number of the thirtieth volume a — 
which has long been considered desirable by the publishers, and which it 


Polo; edited for Boys and Girls; with explanatory notes and | ig pelieved will be heartily commended by the public. Future numbers 
of The Century Magazine will be issued on the first day of the month 


comments by Thomas R. Knox, author of the Boy Travelers po FR — 
in the Tast; quarto, with over 200 illustrations. Practical] Ie somitetic — for May is promps in its appearance, and its 
Hints on Composition in Pictures; by John Burnett; pages are redolent with the breath of spring. The three Symposium arti. 


disc 
edited by Susan N. Carter; (Art Hand-books, No. 9). Fed-| ation of their several writers. ‘The editorial department and the reeuin6 
eral Land Grants for Education in the Northwest Ter-|°f Current Literature in Continental Europe, and in Great Britain and 
ritory ; by George W. Knight. Afghanistan and the 


the United States, by Drs. Stuckenberg and Sherwood, are up to the usual 
high standard. It is rare to find such a list of distinguished writers and 
Anglo-Russian Dispute; by Theo. F. Rodenburgh, Bvt. 
Brigadier General U. 8, A. 


such a variety of living questions and important topics treated in a single 

number of any periodical, either monthly or quarterly. Published 

Funk & Wagnalis, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. $3.00 per pear; 

cents per single number. 

— Houghton, M fflin & Co,’s Bulletin for May, 1885, gives| — The Atlantic Monthly for May, 1885, contains: John 8. Dwight’s 
M ary N. Murfree), author o ophet of the Great | Scudder, and Lover's „ pleasan on bird-life, by 
Smoky Mountains, now sppearing serially in the Atlantic — Henry James, and notice of the 
Monthly. Among the new books published by this enter- Mandel of Literature” oom 
prising firm are Under the old Elm, and other poems, in the tribators’ Club and Books of 
“Riverside Literature“ series, price, 15 cents; Nathaniel 

Parker Willis, by Henry A. Beers, Vol. IX. of American 

Men of Letters series, with portrait, price $1 25; Fruit Cult- 

ure, and the Laying Out and Management of a Country 

Home, by W. C. Strong, illustrated, price $1.00; A Satchel 

Guide for Vacation Tourists in Europe (edition of 1885, 

revised, with additions), price $1 50; Samuel Adams, by Jas. 
K. Hosmer, Vol. XIII. in “American Statesmen“ series, price 
$1.25; Husband and Wife, by the Rev. George Zabriskie 
Gray; Harriet Martineau's Autobiography, with Memo 
rials by Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, with heliotype of statue 
by Anne Whitney, 2 vols. 12mo, price $4.00. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalle, New York City, bave in press 
the following important books : Historical Lights, by Charles 
E. Little, author of Biblical Lights and Side Lights. This 
work will contain six thousand extracts from standard his. 
tories and biographies, illustrating twenty thousand topics; 
especially arranged for ministers, lecturers, public speakers, 
editors, lawyers, and all who have occasion to use illustrations 
drawn from historical literature. It will be issued in large 
octavo form of nearly 800 psges; price, $5.00. Apostolic Life 
Vol. III., by Joseph Parker, D.D., of London; a series of 
discourses on The Acts of the Apostles; from Chapter XX. 
to XXVIIL. ; this volume completes this series; $150 “Sun. 
rise on the Soul,” by Hugh Smith Carpenter. D. D, author of 
Here and Beyond; 12mo, price, $1.25. Elijah, the Reformer; 
a ballad epic, by George Linsing Taylor, D D.; a volume of 
religious poems; 12mo, price, 81.25. The Coming of the 
Lord, by John C. Rankin, DD; a brief, simple, and positive 
form of the teaching of Scripture on this subject ; 12mo, price 
75 cents. 

The Annual Calendar of the Univ 

1884-5. Pp. 206. Ann Arbor; 

This calendar and catalogue of Michigan University, to an 
intelligent and thoughtful mind, tells a wonderfal story. The 
faculty of this great university numbers nearly one hundred 
persons. There are 1,295 students, of whom over 500 are in 
the academic courses of study, more than 300 in the depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, and more than 250 in the de- 


partment of Law. The school of Pharmacy numbers 61, the excel- 
Homœpathle Medical College 34, and the College of Dental tence; Mary Manes Dodge Steg. Pries her; Angle 


some excelient poetry, and the usual 
the Month close the number. 

—In the North American Review, for May, Elizabeth Cay Stanton and 
Bishop J. L. 8 discuss the old question, Has Christianity Bene- 
fited Woman? Andrew F. West discusses the question, What is 
Academic Freedom?“ antagonistic to President Eliot's idea that the uni- 
versity student be allowed to choose his own studies; President J. L. 
Pickard's Why Crime is Increasing ’’ (with statistics), is well worth con 
sideration. J. V. Nelson suggests u asa penal colony. New Tork: 
D. Appleton & Co, 

— The May number of the Andover Review, has four able articles, 
with editorials, religious intelligence, book notices, etc. The editorivl 
discussion of our public school system in preceding numbers leads to 
an article, in which an experienced teacher, Mr. 8. T. Dutton of New 
Haven, answers intelligently and satisfactorily the question, What may 
jastly be demanded of the public schools? Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co Price $3 00 per year; single numbers 30 cents, 

—Harper’s Magazine for May abounds in beautiful illustrations. Three 
artists lilustrate their own articles. There is a full 0 drawing by Al- 
fred Parsons, illustrating Wordsworth’s sonnet Lamonftion and a 
frontispiece from a —— by Howard Pyle, entitled Spring IBlos- 
soms.” The short stories, the „ Drawer,” and the Easy Chair,” are 
good; Mr. Curtis's article on “ The Interviewer” being in his best vein of 
pleasantry. New York: Harper & Bros. 

— Vol. I., No. 1 of the Co-operative Index to Periodicals,— issued quar- 
terly, edited by W. I. Fletcher, with the co-operation of members of the 
American Library Association,—is ready. early subscription $2.00; 
siugle numbers 50 cents, New York: 31 and 32 Park Row. The Library 
Jvurnal, by the same publishers,—Vol. X., No. 4, April, —is now ready. 
dearly subscription $5.00; monthly numbers 50 cents. 

— The May number of Lippincott’s contains lostallments of Miss Tinck- 
er's „Aurora,“ and “ On This Side,” by F.C. Baylor, Miss Emily F. 
Wheeler writes of “‘ Haworth and the Brontts;“ P. G. Hubert, Jr., of 
„New York’s Lyceum School for Actors; and the usual complement of 
—— short stories, sketches and reviews, complete the number. Phila - 

elphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

— Prof. David Swing’s pa entitled“ The Merit of Lord Bacon, 
in The Current of ‘April 25, in view of the revival of the Bacon-Shake- 

controversy, is most pertinent as showing what was Bacon’s 
chief work,—the impulse given mankind by him to “ let the angels alone 
8 admit of a look at the w, the hoe, the orchard and 


— The Leonard Sco! 


prices. 

— The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine for May, 1885, has 
two very 3 articles ada to educators : “‘ The Ethical Move- 
ment.“ by k. Felix Adler, Ph D ; Hawthorne,“ by Joha Albee. 
Price $3.00 a year; single numbers, 30 cents. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

— The Popular Science Monthly for May is of varied interest. J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin treats of the Methods of Teaching Political Economy; ”” 
W. Mattieu Williams continues his series on Chemistry of Cook- 
ery.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

— Van Nostrand's ineering Magazine for May has an unusua’ num 
ber of able scientific es by the leading solentists in the country. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand, Price $500 per annum; single num 


50 cents. 

— The Chautauqua Young Folks for May, 1888, is rich in entertaining 
educational, and 18 reading for the — 75 cents a year. Bos, 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 


, editor. 
Surgery 80. This university is doing a great and à grand! ent. New Tork: Century Co. 
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Publication Co., 110 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
have ready the April issues of The Fortnightly Review, The Contempo- 
rary Review,and Blackwood Edinburgh Magazine. They contain arti- 
| cles of special value to educators. ¢ 2 
§ 
: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LETTER FROM OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


I came, I have seen, and am delighted. With what? The 
capacious building with its convenience of appointment, the 
admirable faculty of teachers, the wealth of apparatus, and the 
spirit of thoroughness in everything? Yes, with all that, cer- 
tainly; but with other things besides, that I did not so surely 
expect to see. We never know how we gather impressions, — 
never can touch the why of a prejudice; and 1 make a confes- 
sion that the impressions afloat in the air, of the conceit and 
narrow-mindeduess of normal graduates, emphasized by a few 
unfortunate illustrations, had settled into a half-formed, per- 
sonal opinion that such results of normal work were a prob- 
able evil amid so much that was desirable in a routine, meth- 
odical training of teachers. But this admission only serves as 
the dark background before which the light of my pleasurable 
surprige of the true state of things here in Oswego shines out 
in marked contrast. Still believing that the tendency of nor- 
mal work is to send out “cut and dried teachers, it is with 
the sincerest gratification that I have seen this evil recognized 
and constantly fought against here, in these several days of 
close observation of Oswego work. Principles before methods, 
ideas before words, the spirit first and the letter afterward,— 
and no arbitrary letter, either,—show forth plainly in every 
department of this normal work, but are specially noticeable 
in the Practice Department under the care of the accomplished 
principal, Miss Sarah J. Walter. 


But another happy surprise here is the progressiveness that 
shines out in class-room instruction, lighting up old-time 
subjects with the clearness and simplicity of fresh thought 
and best-approved methods. But, do you ask, would not one 
expect this from a school of such high standing as Oswego ? 
Judging from the tenacious conservatism of teachers who 
thought they had touched the highest round a quarter of a 
century ago, I did not expect to find those here who had grown 
up with the school, so greatly in advance, as they are, of a 
host of others who mournfully and half-indignantly watch the 
incoming tide of the New Education and yield their old stand- 
ing places only to prevent being washed away by its aggressive, 
irresistible force, But the little child that must lead us all in 
the educational march, here finds its rightful place and the 
oldest and ablest teachers are not too wise or too proud to 
step beside it, studying it faithfully and lovingly as they go. 


I wish I might give you an idea of each day’s routine, Come 
in at 8 30 and let us enter this large hall well filled with normal 
pupils.(250 or 300 in number) for morning devotions, led alter- 
nately by the several teachers in the elementary, advanced, and 
classical departments, which constitute the elective, prepara- 
tory course before entering upon the purely training work for 
teaching. Here you will meet the principal, Prof. E. A. Shel. 
don, without whom you cannot even think of Oswego. You 
will need but a few minutes to feel the reason of the love and 
devotion given him by all. Listen a moment morning, as 
he steps forward to the desk, and look at the upturned faces 
as he quietly announces a holiday for the first of May. Hear 
the clapping! Before it dies away he adds a supplementary 
‘good time” in an invitation to my house” and “my 
woods“ on the following Saturday. Don't you wish you 
were one of the elect? Are you not glad it is Friday? I 
asked him this morning, as he sat beside me on the platform, 
remembering the Friday feeling of tired teachers. No,“ he 
said, smiling, ‘I like routine, systematic work, and never tire 
of it.“ I sighed for the perennial freshness of spirit that gave 
that answer. 

A piano signal, and the pupils with rythmic step pass to 
their several rooms, Whom will you follow? Whichever 
class you enter, take my word and experience, and you will 
congratulate yourself on your selection, only to find afterward 
that you missed something you could not do without. I will 
compromise this first“ period by taking you up to the gym- 
nasium to watch the physical culture according to the gospel 
of Delsarte, then down to the superior kindergarten where the 
little folks are being gardened after Froebel’s own plan, if you 
will go with me afterward to the Practice Department, which 
lies nearest my heart. Here is a regular ward school of three 
hundred and fifty children, taught by the forty-one members 
of the senior class under the watchful eye of the training prin- 
cipal. Think of seventeen rooms for this work, and the ideal 
number that can be grouped for each of the two teachers that, 
at the same time, have the care of one set of children for ten 
consecutive weeks. Now do not look for perfection in the 
trial efforts of even these earnest, faithful young teachers, 
trembling in your presence,—as many visitors are unreasonable 
enough to do,—yet you will see some work not exceeded even 
in our best city schools, while you will not find the inefficient 
failing through carelessness or neglect pf the training-teacher, 
who is well nigh omnipresent in these several rooms with her 
critical record, transfixing the “ little foxes” at her pencil- 
point ere they spoil the tender human vines that must cling a 
good many years yet. To-night she will quietly and kindly see 
each teacher and point out with assiduous care the weak places 
that have come under her observation. By and by a general 
lesson will be given, and the selected victim who teaches must 
Stand the combined fire of teacher and classmates. If any 
pupil-teacher can come out of this training-course conceited 
or superficial, it must be because of the poor soil on which this 
fertilizing, has fallen and should not be considered as a repre- 
sentative of the kind of work done at the school. 

When we think of the long years and hard struggles by 
which we learned these things imperfectly at the best, is 
it not enough to make us want to be young again, to be 


blessed with this many-sided helpfulness at the beginning ? 
As I look at the state of New York, with her generous appro- 
priations for her normal schools, giving this wealth of oppor- 
tunity to her sons and daughters without money and without 
price,”’ it is easy to say Empire State, even with Plymouth Rock 
and Bunker Hill as sacredly shrined in my heart as ever. 
Eva. D. 


THE SARATOGA MEETING. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Preliminary Inſormation.— The next meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will take place at Saratoga, 
July 14—18, and it promises to be both interesting and profit- 
able. The arrangement for the reception of delegates are be- 
ing perfected rapidly. The following summary of rates of 
board and transportation will be of interest: 8 


Rates of Board.—Secure your room as early as 
writing to Mr. George Church (Supt. of Schools), chairman of 
the Committee on Accommodations Saratoga, N. Y. The fig- 
ures placed after the name of the hotel indicate the number of 
persons that can be accommodated. 

I. At $2 50 — $3.00 day. $250: Congress Hall (1,000; 
two gentlemen occupying same room $2.50 each, two ladies 
$2.25 ; one person occupying rooms $3.00 ; these rates good 
from July 8-20 inclusive); Adelphi Hotel, 150; W. E. Brown, 
Circular Street, 35. 

$2.50—$300: Worden Hotel, 250; Mrs. Maria Rool, 50. 


II. At $2.00 per day and upward.—$2.00—$3.00 : S. S. and 

$2.00—$250: American Hotel, 250; Husstis House, 175 ; 
Linwood, 65; Congress Park Place, 75; W. S. Balch, 60. 

$2 00—$2 25: Dr. Robt. Hamilton’s Medical Institute, 75. 

$2 00: White Street Mansion (Mrs. Huntington), 50; Wash- 
ington Hall, 75; Howland House, 50; Manor House, 50; Fole 
House, 50; Walworth Mansion, 40; Mrs. W. D. Orr, Sou 
Broadway, 40. 


III. At $1.50 per day and upward, — $1.50 to $2.75 : Mrs. 
George B. Weller, 25. 

$1.50—$2.50: Spencer House, 75. 

$1.50—$2 00: Holden House, 150; Temple Grove House, 
100 ; Bernard House, 75; Irving Hotel. 150; Aberdeen, 80; 
Albermarle, 60; Broadway Hall, 50; Mrs. James P. Wright, 
40; Mrs, C. H. Ballard, 50; Summer Rest, 50; Circular Street 
House, 75; Mrs. L. B. Putnam, 24; Broadway House, 50; 
Pierce House, 50; Mrs. H. P. Trim, 50 ; J. H. Mabee, 20; La- 
tham House, 60; Commercial Hotel, 100; Franklin House, 75; 
Mrs. S. B. Thom, Circular street, 40; Rawson House, Clinton 
Place, 15; Daniel Eddy, 25. 

$1.50—$1.75: Vanderburg Cottage, 20. 

IV. At $1 00 per day and upward.—$1.50: Mrs. L. Hayden, 
Congress street, 25; Columbian Place Hotel, 40. 

$1.25—$2 00: Rossiter House, 75; Mrs. 6. P. Scoville, 40 ; 
Miss R. Cranmar, Clement Place, 75; 

$1.25—$1.50: Vermont House, 120; Bates House, 80; Mrs. 
n Broadway, 25; Mrs. E. H. Wright, Ellsworth 

OK, 

$1.25: Mrs. W. A. Brunett, Spring street, 10; Mrs. L. L. 
Sharp, 15 Spring street, 25; Mrs. C. S. Smith, 165 Philadelphia 
street, 10; J. E. Ireland, 58 East street, 15; Mrs. T. S. Carpen- 
ter, 55 ey a street, 30; J. C. Fitzwold, 149 Front 
street, 25; Mrs. H. H. Douglas, 53 White street, 10; Mrs. M. 
A. Guerney, 40 Franklin street, 10; Mrs. W. B. Duel, 109 
Philadelphia street, 30 ; W. H. Corbin, 157 Spring street, 10 ; 
Mrs. H. del Crorel, 15; Miss Ida Ferguson, 3 Friedlander Row, 
Washington street, 16; L. Haff, 48 Philadelphia street, 16; 
Mrs. H. E. Minor, 39 Church street, 20; Harrietta R. Berry, 
560 Broadway, 40; Mrs. M. A. Magee, 163 Circular street, 22; 
Mrs. George Schmidt, 120 W. Congress street, 25 ; Mrs. C. E. 
Monks, 103 Congress street, 20 ; Aberdeen, South Broadway, 
80,—if guaranteed 50 or more, will take for $1 25 per day. 

$1 00—$1 50: Elmwood Hall, 80; Albion House, 40. 

$1.00 —$2.00: Mrs. Dr. Carpenter, Regent street, 20. 

$1.00—$1.25: Mrs E. Walsh, 10 Federal street, 20. 

$1.10: Mrs. L. Hadyn, 101 Congress street, 40. 

$1.00: Silas Barrett, 209 Regent street, 25; Mrs. A. J. 
Holmes, Lawrence street, 10; William B. Doulon, 12 Front 
street, 20; Mrs. D. A. Bogert, 598 Broadway, 10; Mrs. W. A. 
Burnett, 168 Spring street, 15. 

Railroad Rates.—Preliminary Information from a lettér of 
Mr. D. M. Kendrick, Gen. Pass. Agt., Delaware & Hudson 


Canal Co., Aibany, N. Y.: 8 

1% Fares for Round .—The Chicago eastern-bound 
roads resolved that for the National Educational Association 
meeting at Saratoga, delegates would be returned at one-third 
fare. The lines of this association are the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago & Atlantic, Chicago & Grand Trunk, Chicago, St. 
Loule & he gene ake Shore & Michigan Southern, Mich- 
igan Central, and the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago rail- 
road. The secretary of the Chicago Railroad Association will 
take the matter up with the lines west of Chicago. The Chi- 
cago & Northwestern railroad will 1 tickets for the 
educational meeting, upon a basis made by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation. 

Rates of Chicago & Alton line, and points west, not yet de- 
cided; promise of extremely low rates for the West. 

114 Fares for the Round Trip.—The Delaware, Lackawana 
& Western railroad, one and one-quarter fares. (Notify Mr. 
W. F. Holwill, of New York, Gen. Pass. Agt., from what 
places delegates wish to 1050 The following lines will che 
one and one - quarter fare for round trip: New York, Lake Erie 


ble by 


L., P. & O. railroad, the Philadelphia & Reading railroad, for 
principal parts of road. One and one-quarter fares, condition- 
ally, on the following lines: New York Central & Hudson 
River railroad, and the New York, West Shore & Buffalo. 
These roads charge, at 22 one cent per mile, and grant 
no reduction. In case old tariff is restored before July 14, they 
will charge one and one-quarter fare for round trip. 

Further Information.—The Pennsylvania railroad will make 
special rates, perhaps the same as the Philadelphia & Reading. 
Arrangements with the Ohio & Mississippi are expected soon; 
also from the —— & Nashville railroad. Farther ar- 
ran ents are ng. 

—Kacureions will be arranged to Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm, The Adirondacks, White 
Mountains, Montreal, Quebec, Niagara Falls, Howes Cave, 
Sharon Springs, N Richfield Springs, the Marble 


Quarries of Rutland, and to all prominent points of interest at 
low rates, 


& Western railroad, the C. C. C. & I. R. R. Company, the N. d 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


and all other readers of these columns, 


will be of or 


School officers, teachers, paren 
ed to send all items of 


are invited to eral inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, ulars, school reports, ne per 
articles, etc., are valned opinion. Keep 


as sources of information an 
and interesting matter that comes to 
your 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


— The Normal Industrial School of Paris, 10 Rue des Ursu- 
lines, was established in 1882 for the object of training teach- 
ers to give instruction in manual work to pupils in normal 
schools. The course was at first planned to oceupy one year, 
but it now extends over two years. The pupils are obliged to 
take an entrance examination, which includes the elements of 
chemistry, physics, and natural history. A plot of land, con- 
taining a botanical garden and a gymnastic ground, is con- 
nected with the school. There are, at present, 48 pupils, of 
whom 30 board at the school. The instruction, which is free, 
is given by seven professors and ten instructors. The pupils 
retain lon of the articles — make. An hour anda 
half a day are given to the theory, and four hours and a half to 
mechanical work. The morning is devoted to work in wood, 
and the afternoon to work in iron, each pupil being required 
to make a certain number of articles. Instruction is given in 
photography, and the school is well supplied with collections, 
apparatus, and laboratories. 


— The French Minister of Public Instruction, in a circular 
dated March 7, announced to the rectors of academies that the 
study of Greek, which has been transferred from the fourth to 
the fifth class, might be entered upon this year. It has already 
been done in Paris and in a great many provincial schools. In 
the few schools where the measure has not been adopted, the 
lost time may be regained by devoting three hours a week, in- 
stead of two, to Greek, 


— The nine universities of the kingdom of Prussia during 
the winter term just closed had the following attendance : 
Berlin, 5,006 ; Haile, 1,631; Breslau, 1.389; Bonn, 1,080; Gét- 
tingen, 993; Königsberg, 887; Griefswald, 855; Marburg, 708; 
Kiel, 387. During the past four years the increase has been 
over 11 per cent. According to faculties, the students are 
divided as follows: Evangelical theology, 2,322; Catholic the- 
ology, 236; law, 2,244; medicine, 3,256; philosophy, 4,879. 


AT HOME. 
MAINE, 


— The annual address before the trustees and alumni at the 
commencement of the East Maine Conference Seminary will 
this year be delivered by President George D. B. Pepper, D.D., 
of Colby University. The baccalaureate will be delivered b 
Rev. M. W. Prince, of Stamford, Conn., formerly principal 
the 

— The ool census just taken shows, in most towns, a 
slight increase in youth of school age, 4 to 21 years. 

— The young teachers of Maine are just now giving much 
study to the injarious effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and 
other stimulants and narcotics, upon the human system. This 
is one good effect of the law requiring teachers to be examined 
upon the subject. They are seeking new light preparatory to 
the opening of their summer schools. The teachers of the city 
schools are preparing for a similar examination to be given 
before the opening of their schools for the next year. 

— The schools of Portland have a vacation from April 24 to 
May 4, and many of the teachers have gone to visit schools in 
other states. 

VERMONT. 
— Thirteen towns in Vermont adopted the town system of 
schools this year, making thirty-one towns in all, or one-eighth 
of the whole number in the state, that now have this improved 
management. These thirty-one towns have a total population 
of 38,314, or more than one-ninth of the population of the 
whole state. We are making progress. Interest in the com- 
mon schools is increasing. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Albert P. Doe, A.M., lately principal of the Story School, 
at Marblehead, has accepted the position, and entered upon his 
duties as principal of the Packard School at Lawrence. Prof. 
Doe is a graduate of the Wesleyan University, and is doing 
excellent work in his new field. The city of Lawrence is re- 
building his school-house, which was burned down « few weeks 
ago. It is to be a fine building, and it is expected to be ready 
for occupancy Sept. 1. 

— By the death of Rev. Leonard Withington, D.D., of New- 
bury, Gen. Henry Kemble Oliver, of Salem, becomes the oldest 
living alumnus of the Phillips-Andover Academy, followed by 
Rev. Alva Woods, D.D., of Providence, who entered the school 
in 1811. 

— The alumni of Colby University, resident in Springfield, 
met recently and formed an association, with the following 
named officers: Prest.—Edward F. Lyford, of the class of ’77; 
Sec.—E. A. Smiley, 75; Treas.—Elias Brookings, 62. There 
are about twenty-five graduates of Colby in the Connecticut 
Valley from Hartford to Brattleborough. 

— Mr. Amos Andrews, for years grammar-school teacher at 
Holyoke, has been elected Supt. of the State Primary School 
at Monson, to succeed Col. Gideon Tufts, who expects to take 
charge of the new reformatory prison at Concord about Dec. 15. 

— Mr. Charles Barrows, the veteran grammar-school teacher 
of Springfield, has notified the school committee of his inten- 
tion to retire from service in June. Mr. Barrows has taught 
in Springfield forty-six consecutive years, and had previously 
taught eight years elsewhere, thus rounding out fifty-four years 
of school-room work. He has been a thorough, faithful 
worker, and, as a man and a citizen, has commanded and de- 
served the respect of his patrons and the community in a high 


egree. 
Boston University.—The Year Book of Boston University, 
just published, gives the present number of students in all 
departments as 620. Last year it was 610; two years ago, 555; 
three years ago, 505. There has been a steady and healthy 
growth for four years. Of the present total, no less than 223 
have already received literary, scientific, or professional de- 
One hundred and one bachelors of arts are candidates 
or the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Institute of Technology.—Entrance examinations for 1885 
will be held at the Rogers Building, 187 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on June 4 and 5. A second series, for those un- 
able to be present in June, will be held on Sept. 22 and 23. 
For the convenience of applicants outside New Eoglaud, and 
through the courtesy of the gentlemen named, entrance exam- 
inations will be held on June 4 and 5, in the following cities: 
New York, N. Y. (address, until June 3, Mass. Institute of 


Technology); Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, III., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, G., San Francisco, Cal., New Orleans, La., Wash- 
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ington, D. C., Nashville, Tenn., St. Paul, Minn., Atlanta, Ga., 
Denver, Col. For detailed information, address James P. 
Monroe, secretary, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Alice I. Brown, ’84, has been elected teacher of natural 
science at Bradford Academy ——Mr. W. Frank Carr, 84, is 
now instructor in civil engineering at the University of Minne- 
sota.——It is understood that the faculty will shortly adopt 
the policy of granting to special students certificates descriptive 
of their work and standing therein. — Mr. Thomas Doane re- 
cently delivered a lecture to the civil engineers on the align- 
ment of the Hoosac Tunnel, describing the methods employed 
in the underground survey.— Messrs. Sidney R Bartlett, ’86, 
H. Souther, 87, and F. D. Carney, 87, have been elected 
members of the 2 G Society. The annual dinner of the society 
will be held at Young’s Hotel on Friday, May 8. 

Harvard Notes.—President Seelye says, in regard to compul- 
— chapel, ‘‘ that it has done incalculable good for Amherst, 

its omission would prove an irreparable loss. A wise per- 
son will take advan of this — of chapel ri and 
a well-bred person will refrain from all disturbances of the ex- 
ercise in the slightest way.“ —— Prof. James Laurence Laugh- 
lin, of Harvard, has a work in press entitled The Study of Po- 
litical Eeonomy.——The Yale Alumni Association of Hartford 
has been organized with a membership of 45. 

Tufts College.—Tufts College has recently received about 
$40,000 by the will of Miss Harriet H. Fago, of Marlboro.—— 
Prof. Asa Gray, the botanist, is now in California, collecting 
material for his new book, The Flowers of North America. 
——Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler, of Harvard, went to Middlebury, 
Vt., last week, in the interests of geological study. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— The Franklin schools celebrated Arbor Day, Ma 


—— exereises, and made preparations 
t twenty trees. . 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Grove Street Grammar School, Pawtucket,—Mr. Geo. 
W. Cole, principal,—heid a public entertainment April 24, con- 
r It was a very suc- 


— Rev. L. S. Woodworth has been elected a member of the 
East Providence School Board, and Supt. of the schools of that 
town. The committee has been increased from three to five 
members. The new committee are Hon. Geo. N. Bliss, Albert 
N. Hoyt, E. P. Adams, Rev. Isaac Cheseboro, and Rev. Mr. 
Woodworth. The schools of that growing town are now in 
excellent condition and constantly improving. The town now 
employs 24 teachers, and has appropriated this year $11,000 for 
schools. The 74 school is very prosperous under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. I. Chaffee, a native of the town, and a grad- 
uate of B. U. class of 1882. 

— The annual 1 of the librarian of the Providence Pub- 
lic Library is an interesting and valuable document. The 
library now has 31,650 volumes and 17,895 pamphlets. Its cir- 
culation during the last year was over 93,000 volumes. Its 
usefulness is constantly increasing, and it is of great value to 
the schools of Providence. Mr. Foster, the accomplished 
librarian, may well be called the Teachers’ Friend and Helper. 

— Mr. George A. Littlefield, Supt. of Schools at Newport, is 
working with characteristic energy for the success of the July 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction in the “ city 

the sea. —— Proposals for building a new school-house in 
ewport have been issued by the school committee having the 
matter in charge.——Mr.J.Q Adams has resigned his position 
in the school at Centerville to teach in Apponang. Mr. Henry 
A. Pease is principal of Centerville school.——At River Point 
Mr. C. E. bury is principal of the district school, and Miss 
A. E. Nichols, assistant.—— Rev. Father Quinn has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of Bay View Seminary. ——Gen. Morgan, 
principal of the State Normal School, gave the first of a series 
of lectures to the Newport teachers, Wednesday, April 29, at 
the Rogers High School.—— Miss Sara Snow, a Tiverton teacher, 
goes to Dartmouth, Mass., to teach, the present school year. 
CONNECTICUT. 


— Mr. J. C. Cooley, of Windsor Locks, addressed the teach- 
ers of Norwich and Greenville, April 27, 7 Writing, and 
How to Teach It.“ The speaker advocated an early introduc- 
tion of this branch into primary-school studies, instruc- 
tion in principles, and model copies on the part of the teacher. 


1, by 


for se out 


In regard to each letter of the alphabet, pupils should be taught 


(1) to know, (2) to execute, (3) to criticise, and (4) to correct. 
An ingenious and helpful method of building up letters in col - 
ors, from thei as a basis, was presented, and a number of 
practical blackboard drills were also suggested. The talk was 
one of the most instructive and valuable of the course. 


CoLorapo.—It is ramored that Colorado will soon have an 
educational journal, to be published by a Mr. Dillenbach and 
edited by Supt. Aaron Gove. It has not been hinted when the 

blication will sppear.— Arbor Day was generally observed 

Colorado schools.—The entire corps of teachers in South 
Pueblo schools will be retained another year.— The Pueblo 
College Institute has succeeded the first year beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders. President Fowler is 
an able organizer and instructor. Recently, through this in- 
strumentality the city had the opportunity of listening to Prof. 
Ferguson through an entire course of lectures, 


District or CoLumpia.— At the last meeting of the late 
session of the National Academy of Sciences held in Wash- 
ington, the following-named gentlemen were selected to fill 
vacancies in the membership of the Association: Prof. 
E. 8. Holden, director of the Washburn Observatory at Madi- 
son, Wis., in recognition of his astronomical work, and Prof. 
W. A. Rogers of the Harvard Observatory for the same reason ; 
Prof. H. Mitchell of the U. S. Coast Survey, Boston, for his 
work on tides; Prof. F. W. Putnam of Cambridge, Mass., who 
is secretary of the Association for the Advancement of Science; 
Dr. Arnold Hague of the U. S. Geological Survey, for work on 


Iowa.—Supt. C. H. Gurney was re-elected at Shenandoah 
for a term of three years,—salary, first year, $1,300; second 
, $1,400; third year, 1.500. Supt. Gurney conducts four 
tutes during the summer vacation, employing his time from 
early in June till the opening of his echools in September. 
Supt. G. W. Samson, of Tama City, has been elected at Belle 
Plaine.——County superintendents met at Toledo, April 28 
and 29.——Supt. Eastman of Winterset has been elected super- 
intendent at Mount Pleasant.——The Marshalltown branch of 
the State Reading Circle has been organized with 30 members. 
—— The high-school oratorical contest was held at Nevada the 
evening of May 1.—— Prof. Cooper has been complimented by 
the Le Mars school board with a re-election at an increase in 
salary from $1,200 to $1,500, The Le Mars Sentinel says: 
The honor was well bestowed, and the action of the board 
general approval. 


enjoyed the “Industrial May Party“ given in the City Hall 
May 1.——Miss Cora M. Hadley has the principalship of Pleas- 
ant Plain Academy for the spring term. wig Cox resigned, 
and is now in the insurance business. Prof. E. B. Warman 
had a successful class at Marshalltown. He is now at Shenan- 


doah College and Normal School. 


MIssOURI.—The next session of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at Sweet Springs, June 23, 24, and 25, 1885. 
It is hoped that the attendance and interest will be equal to 
those of former sessions, as great pains have been taken in pre 
paring the program. The School of Science and Pedagogics 
will open on Monday following the adjournment of the Asso- 
ciation. The school promises to be highly successfal, and to 
supply a want long felt by the teachers west of the Mississippi. 


MINNESOTA.— Winona will build a new school-house.——The 
school apportionment for Mower county amounts to $13,245.98, 
of which the city of Austin receives $2,613 06.—— During the 
six months ending February 27, 11,800 pupils were admitted 
into the public schools of Minneapolis. There were 1,470 
pupils in the evening schools. The March salaries of the 
teachers and janitor amounted to 21,000 ——At a recent debate 
in the Lake City high school, George Selover won the prize. 
There were 140 teachers in attendance at the Wabasha County 
Institute at Lake City.——Since the opening of the school-year 
there have been enrolled in the St. Paul schools 8,634 pupils; 
average daily attendance, 5,875. The spring term opened with 
so large attendance that in several of the ward-school buildings 
there will be double schools,—one set of pupils reciting in the 
forenoon and another in the afternoon to the same teacher. 
Dodge Center will erect a new school-house the coming season. 


New Yor«.—The State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
next annual meeting at Saratoga, July 8, 9, and 10, the week 
penne the meeting of the National Association. With the 

ew York meeting, July 8, 9, and 10; the National Council, 
July 10, 11, and 13; and the National Association, July 14, 15, 
and 16, Saratoga will have, probably, as great a strain of edu- 
cational philosophy as she can 1 endure. We are re- 
minded,“ as Mr. Lincoln used to say, of the story of the two 
hats, given at the same time, by two rival batters, to the Pres- 
Ident. Gentlemen,“ said Mr. Lincoln, as he tried on one 
tile and then the other, your hats surpass each other.“ May 
this prove true of the two great meetings at Saratoga. 

McGaw Normal Institute, at Reed’s Ferry, graduated a class 
of six on Friday last. One of them goes to college, and five 
have secured positions as teachers. Students of McGaw are 
meeting with exceptionable success in teaching, and its gradu- 
ates readily find situations, with good pay. 

The correspondence schools of Chautauqua appear to meet 
a popular want. About 60,000 pupils now receive instruction 
in these schools. 


New JxRSRXT. — Supt. Wm. W. Barringer, of Newark, has 
been appointed director, for this state, for the American In- 
stitute of Civics. We feel that both the state and the Institute 
have been honored by this appointment. 

Arbor Day was pretty generally celebrated throughout the 
state, the public schools of Newark and Paterson giving a 
portion of the day to appropriate exercises, Supt. Barringer 
and Meleney having sent out a circular of instruction. 


State Editor, O. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 

Oxn10.—Jobn T. Duff has been re-elected as Supt of Canal 
Dover schools. This election was for three years. Under the 
present law, boards of education may elect teachers for one, 
two, or three years. There seems to be a growing sentiment 
to elect for a longer term than one year, after the teacher has 
pees himself efficient.——The school board of Wilmington 

ave azain chosen Prof. Ed. Merrick as Supt. of Schools. 
The State Arch ological Society held its last session at Colum- 
bus, April 12, at which a complete organization was effected. 
The Society will celebrate the centennial! of the first settlement 
of Ohio at Marietta, April 7, 1888, with appropriate exercises. 
—C. E. Planegan, of Batesville, is a regular contributor to 
several mathematical magazines. He possesses both taste and 
talent for the abstract.——The spring term of Oberlin College 
opened with increased attendance. The address of President 
Fairchild was of unusual interest ——The last session of the 
Butler County Teachers’ Association was held at Hamilton, 
April 11.——Many Ohio newspapers sustain an educational 
column. Among these, the Caldwell Press and the Butler 
County Democrat deserve especial mention. This feature in 
Journalism is highly commendable, and cannot but bear good 
fruite——Prof. J. B. Cash, who taught school in this state for 
many years, is now principal of the high school at Atchison, 
Kan.—— Ohio teachers will convene this year at Chautauqua, 
N. T., for a week’s session, beginning about the first of July. 

A profitable session of the Highland County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at New Petersburg on the 25th ult. An inter- 
esting program was carried out, and each subject was fully dis- 
cussed.—T he educational spirit of Highland County teachers 
is both aggressive and progressive.——The Oren School-book 
bill has finally passed both houses of the General Assembly. 
It provides that boards of education be authorized to purchase 
books direct from publishers and furnish the same to pupils at 
cost, and that no change of text-books shall be made in less 
time than five years after adoption.—Prof. T. N. Johnson, 
who has been trying the insurance business in Cleveland for 
the past year, now decides to return to his profession in the 
field of pedag His last work was the superintendency of 
Canal Dover schools.——-The next meeting of the State Board 
of Examiners will be held at Columbus, July 20, and will con- 
tinue three days. 

Supt. R. W. Stevenson’s last report of the Columbus schools 
evinces the principles of the new (in) education. He says: 
Teaching has become a science and a fine art, Not longer 
ago than a score of years, teachers in even our best schools 
could be found who mistook knowledge for education. He 
recognized that knowledge was power, but failed to see that 
the power of acquisition was greater than knowledge. Instruc- 
tion in the branches * in the schools was given in an 
aimless way, without — ought as to their educational value. 
Teachers were measured by their ability to impart knowledge, 
and pot by that teaching power which, by imparting knowl- 
edge, at the same time developed mental power in the evolu- 
tion of faculty and formation of habit,’” 


PENNSYLVANIA —Dr, Easton < of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has under bis direction probably the — class in Bow 
scrit in this country. There are eleven in the Claes, and they 
are all said to be quite enthusiastic over the study. 


Vinorta.—The MeCormick Observatory of the Universit 
of Virginia, which was dedicated a few days ago, is one of ths 


most complete buildings of the kind in this country. Th 
telescope cost $46,000, and the building about $30,000, u 


the gift of Mr. Leander J. McCormick, of Chicago. The dl. 
rectorship of the observatory is ‘endowed with the sum of 
$50,000. An additional sum of $25,000 was also given by Mr. 
W. H. Vanderbilt, of New York. 


WASHINGTON TeRRITORY.—Mr. C. B. Wright, of Philadel- 
phia, ex- president of the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., has 
deposited securities amounting to $50,000 with the Philadel- 
Dhia Safe Deposit Co. as an endowment fund for the Annie 
Wright Seminary for Young Ladies at Tacoma, which was 
erected last fall by Bishop Paddock. A similar institution for 
young men, which is projected, will also receive an endow- 
ment of $50,.90 from Mrs. Wright. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The le of Topeka, Kan., are setting an excellent ex- 
ample to — * The National Educational Association 
having decided against them this year in favor of Saratoga 
they propose to attend the meeting in force this year, an 
strike for a meeting west of the Mississippi in 1886 To this 
end they have issued the following circular: 

A persistent effort has been made during the past few years 
to secure a meeting of the National Educational Association 
west of the Mississippi. The choice of location for 1885 lay 
between Topeka and Saratoga, and resulted ina tie vote. The 
friends of Saratoga finally secured the meeting, by insisting 
that it would be inexpedient to hold two meetings in the west 
in succession, and promising to assist Topeka next year. We 
desire to renew the claims of Topeka at Saratoga, July 14-18. 
Prominent educators throughout the country have promised 
their active support, and the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associ- 
tion has — 7 joined in the request to hold the session for 
1886 in Topeka. ‘fo emphasize our claim, we desire a strong 
delegation of Kansas teachers to go to Saratoga. Can you be 
one of our party ? The Chicago pool has promised a five- 
fourths rate for the round trip, and entertainment is promised 
at $1.00 per day. If you can go, or know of any who can, 
write to D. C. Tillotson, Topeka, Kan., at your earliest con- 
venience. It is unnecessary to call your attention to the fact 
that this meeting would be of great value to our state, and to 
the fact that we must be prepared to overcome competition. 

James H. CANFIELD, 
Vice-Prest. N. E. A. for Kansas, and Prest. of Kan. State Teach. Assoc. 


F A. FITzPATRICK, Gro. T. FAIRCHILD, 
Councillor of N. E. A. for Kansas. 


a — 2 to N. E. A J. H. LAWHEAD 
A. R. TaYLor, i He State Supt. Public Instr. for Kas. 


D. C. TILLorsox. 
of N. E. A. for Kansas. 


Tue Teacuers’ Reapine Circ ie.—It has been 
thought best that the work be arranged in two courses, the 
first to be known as the Elementary course, and to cover two 
years of study; and the second to be known as the Advanced 
course, and to cover three years. 

Elementary Course—First Year.—(1) A study of the child’s 
mental powers and of the methods of their proper develop- 
ment; (2) A study of class and school organization and man- 
agement; (3) a study of the characteristics of the good teacher; 
(4) a study of the duties of school-officers and teachers as de- 
fiaed in the Illinois School Law; (5) a study of the child’s 
physical powers and of the method of their proper develop- 
ment; (6) a general culture stady. 

Text-books adopted for the above course: Topics 1, 2, and 
3, Hewett's Pedagogy; topic 4, Illinois School Law; topic 5, 
any we physiology; topic 6, Barnes’ General History, to 

age 
Advanced Course — First Fear. —(1) Mental Philosophy; (2) 
the History of Education; (3) general history. 

Text-books adopted for the above course: Topic 1, Seelye’s 
Hickok’s Empirical Psychology ; topic 2, Browning’s Educa- 
tional Theories; topic 3, Barnes’s General History. 


— Professor Shumway writes to the chancellor of Chautau- 
qua University: It gives me great pleasure to be able to of- 
ter this summer, at Chautauqua, a course in Latin and Greek 
of unusual merit. Although our session in Latin last year be- 
— a week late, and we suffered from other disadvantages, I 

lieve our numbers in Latin reached a total unparalleled in 
the history of Chautauqua. For this summer we offer the 
following course: 1. Roman Law; 2. The Latin of the Early 
Church Fathers; 3. Comparative Philology; 4. Plato; 5 Cic- 
ero,— De Natura Deorum; 6 Homer; 7 Vergil; 8. Horace; 9. 
Cicero,—Orations; 10. Xenophon; 11. Caesar; 12 Beginners in 
Greek; 13 Beginners in Latin (three hours per day by the in- 
ductive method, with constant use of Latin question and an- 
swer. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that the use of 
Latin not only in elucidating text, but also in discussing syn- 
tax, derivations, synonymes, history, geography, archwology, 
etc., is an essential feature of our work in Latin.“ 


— The people of Barrington, R. I., are a grand illustration 
of a spirited community. They are about to organize a His- 
toric-Antiquarian Society,“ under a charter granted by the 
Rhode Island General Assembly, and will hold their first meet- 
ing Saturday evening, May 9, at the Public Library. Monday 
evening, May 11, a public meeting Is to be held at the Con- 
gregational Church, at which Prof. Wm. Gammell, president 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, will deliver an address 
illustrative of the usefulness of such historical organizations. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, a native of this town, will deliver an 
address containing reminiscences of local historical matters. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, Esq.,a native of the adjoining town 
of Warren, will read a poem upon The Unfurling of the 
Flag on Taunton Green,“ the first flag thrown to the breeze 
at the opening of the Revolution. 


— Fifteen states in the Union contain university and college 
property to the value of a million dollars or over. The states 
in this respect rank as follows: New York, $7,859,163; Penn- 
sylvania, $4 338,090; Ohio, $2,899,234; Missouri, $2,794,000 ; 
IIlinoie, 82 501,000; Massachusetts, $2,261 027; California, $1,- 
921,000; Virginia, $1,650,000; Tennessee, $1,568,749; Connec- 
ticut, $1,409,630 ; Michigan, $1,380,984; Iowa, $1,378 000 ; 
Rhode Island, $1.250.000; District of Columbia, $1,200,000; 
and Indiana, $1,120,000. The state having the lowest is Del- 
aware, which has but $30,000 invested in schools of a high grade. 


— Leonard Case, who died a few years ago, left a large 
sum of money for the founding of Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. Among his heirs was Levi Kerr, who was 
recently drowned, and his sister, Mrs. Laura B. Axtell. Since 
the death of her brother, Mrs. Axtell has made a will be- 
queathing her entire fortune, amounting to $1,000,000, to the 
school, evidently carrying out the wishes of her brother as to 


Vice Prest. Elem. Section of N. E. A. 


both | the 


the disposition of his own pro , and adding thereto her 
share of the estate of the late 2 Case, the founder of 
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— 


ce Education Law in Maine goes 
into effect on July 4. It will be indeed the Children’s Inde- 
pendence Day. W. C. T. U. of Maine was exceedingly 
fortunate during this successfal campaign in having the aid of 
the State Supt. of Public Instruction, and so secured just such 
a law, with just such provisions as will best serve the interests 
of temperance in the schools, 

— The Nebraska State Teachers’ Association have passed 


llowing resolution, in respect to Topeka’s claim to the 
—— ot the National Association: 
Resol 


— 


— The Scientific Tem 


ved, That the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association cordially joins 
in the request fe the National Educational Association to hold its meeting 
for 1886 in Topeka, Kan. 


OBITUARY. 


— Leonard Withington, D D., was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
Aug. 9, 1789, and died in his home in Newbury, April 22, aged 95 
years, 8 months, and 14 days,—the oldest graduate of his class 
at Yale, and of bis class at Andover, and the oldest Congrega- 
tional minister in the United States, although it may be men- 
tioned in this connection as a very remarkable fact, that Rev. 
D. L. Hunn of the same class, who still survives, is not quite 
three months his janior. At fifteen he was apprenticed to 
Joseph T. Buckingham, the printer. By aid of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s kindness he commenced a course of study which he 
pursued at Andover Academy, graduating in Yale in 1814, in 


the class with the late Joshua Leavitt and J. C. Stiles. He 
studied divinity with President Dwight and Dr. Codman, pass- 
ing also a year as a resident student at Andover. He was or- 
dained at Newbury, Oct. 30, 1816, where he spent forty-two 
years of active service, since which time he has been senior 
pastor, three juniors, Rev. J. R. Thurston, Rev. O. W. Folsom, 
and Rev. F. W. Sanborn, having succeeded each other in asso- 
ciation with him, 

Dr. Withington delivered the election sermon in 1831; a Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at Yale in 1821; an address to the Yale 
alumni in 1846; an address to a Dartmouth society in 1837, 
and many lyceum lectures, besides articles in the Bibliotheca 
and other journals. He was, as long ago as 1836, the author 
also of The Puritan, a volume of essays, and, in 1861, of a 
most thoughtful, characteristic, and suggestive volume on the 
Songs of Solomon. His old age was one of calm happiness, 
and few men have gone to their well-earned rest carrying with 
them more of the sincere respect of all who knew them, and 
knew of them, than he, 


— Pro?. George I. Chace, Ph. D., LL. D., died in Providence, 
R. I., last week, of Bright’s disease, aged 77 years. He was 
born in Lancaster, Mass., Feb. 19, 1808. He was graduated 
from Brown University in 1830, with the valedictory honors 
of his class, which numbered among others the late Hon. Ellis 
Ames of Canton. Judge Benjamin F. Thomas, and the Rev. 
Daniel Leach. For nine months after graduation he was prin- 
cipal of the academy connected with Waterville (Me.) College, 
and in 1831 was appointed tutor in Brown University, and 
soon after adjunct professor of Mathematics and Natural 


Philosophy. In 1834 he was appointed professor of Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Geology, and held this chair for fifteen years, 
when his title became professor of Chemistry and Philosophy. 
In 1867 he was appointed professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Metaphysics, and upon the resignation of President Sears was 
appointed president of the university ad interim. His con- 
nection with the university terminated in 1872. After a year 
and a half of foreign travel he settled down to a life of quiet 
and leisure. He filled various offices of trust under the city 
vernment, having been several years alderman from Ward 2. 
@ was a trustee of the Butler Hospital for the Insane, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Hospital, and president of the board 
of State Charities, in which last position he rendered most im- 
portant service. Mr. Chace received his degree of Ph.D. in 
1858 from Lewisburg University, and the degree of LL.D. 
— Brown University the same year. His widow survives 
m. 


— We regret to announce the death of George B. Damon, 
Monday, April 20, 1885, at Des Moines, Ia. Mr. Damon was 
for many years the popular New-England agent of the house 
of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, New York City, and was 
well and . known by the friends of education through 
out New England. 


— Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, made the astounding 
statement that one-third of the deaths are the result, directly 
or indirectly, of the use of alcohol, and that in the last thirty- 
eight years, 190,000 have died of its use in that city. 


METAL POISON! 


Selected German Gomedies, 


Arranged in the order of difficulty, and 
annotated in German by a 
SIGMON NM. STERN; 


I am a coppersmith by trade, and the small particies 


of brass and copper from filing got into sores on m 
arms and poisoned my whole system. Mercury 
ministered brought on rheumatism, and I became a 
helpless invalid, I took two dozen bottles of Swift's 


Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien.“ Specific. my arms, and hands are all right 
No.1. Kia Kumepf. By Rosen. 30 cts again. I use them without pain. 
EB K. Lov 


„% 2 Der Schimmel. Bp S. von Moses. 30 cts, 
„% 9, Sie hat ihr Herzentdeckb. By von 


to 8. 8. 8. 


Jan. 9, 1885. 


Stimpson Pencil Sharpener, 


PATENTED SEPT, 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENEBAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


and By — 

ULCERS, 

“ 6. Er = einen Vebber. By Juna- 30 ct. or six or eight years I suffered with ulcers on m 


ht leg. I was treated with Iodide of Potassium an 

ercury, and I became helpless. Six bottles of Swift's 
Specific made a permanent cure. 

Feb. 28, 1885 M. D. WILSsox, Gainesville, Ga. 

witt's 8 fic is ey vegetable. Treatise on 
Blood and Skin Diseases mailed tree. 

THe Swirr SPECIFIC Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga., 
or 159 W. 23d St, N. X. 


„ 6. Er muss Tanzen. By C. A. PAUL. 30 ots. 
„ 7, Gauschen ven Bucheran. By W. 

A short treatise on The Reading of Comedies has 

been prepared by the editor, and will be sent free of 

charge by the publisher to any teacher who may apply 

for it. HENRY HOLT & Cw. 

39 W. 83d Street, New Verk. 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 


In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general 
adaptability to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now published 


The immediate and phenominal popularity and success of these books fully justify the ex ture of time 
and money that have been lavished upon them. 
They have already been adopted for and and are now in use as text books in reading in the public schools of 
BOSTON, NEW HAVEN, CONN., LOWELL, M488. 
NEW YORK, ALBANY. N. X. SALEM, MASS. 
BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. v., LAWRENCE, MA 
PHILADELPHIA, NEWBURGH, N. v., NEWBURYPORT, MASS., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., SPRINGFIELD, MAS8., GLOUCESTER, 9 
JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER, MASS., NASHUA, N. H., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CONCORD, N H., 


NEWARK 
And lu prominent "cities, villages, and towns throughout the United States. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD. -T FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War 
department of the United States for exclusive use in the schools of that Department, 

Returnable specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be sent free by mail to any school-offloer 
or teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their introduction. 

*,* Illustrated descriptive catalogue, with specimen pages, introduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application 


TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 1885. 


MODERN LANGUAGES, the Direction of Prof. 8. M. STERN, 27 East 44th Street, New York. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
Under the Direction of Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
KINDERGARTEN V. N. 


A HAILMANN, La Porte, Ind. 
School of Methods. 

Three weeks following National Educational Association, from July 20 to Aug. 8, 1885. 
Instruction will be given by such well-known educators and practical live teachers as 
Prof, W. U. PAYNE, University of Michigan. EDWIN SHEPARD, Prin. Gram. School, Newark, N. J. 
N. A. CALKINS, Supt. of Schools, New York. W. S. Parker, Master Bennett School, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. HOLT, Instractor of Music, Boston. Prof. E. V. DeGRAFF, Washington, D C. 
U. C. ROUNDS, Prin, N. H. State Normal School. Prof. C. F. ADAMS, Mass. State Normal, Worcester. 
Miss IOLA ROUNDS, Buffalo Normal School. Miss S. M. Cate, formerly of N. H. Normal School, 
TA08. M. BALLIET, Cook Oe, Normal School, III. G. E. NICHOLS, High’ld Gram. Sch., Somerville, Mass. 
ROBT. C. METCALF, Superv’r Public Schools, Boston. | JOHN c. RIDER, Dearborn School, Boston. 
C.F. CARROLL, Prin. Conn. State Normal School, Prof. L. W. ANDERSON, English High School, Boston. 
Miss M. 8. COOPER, Oswego Normal School. CHAS. F. KING, Lewis School, Boston. 
Miss M. b. SHELDON, Oswego Normal School. And several others to be announced. 
V. S. PERRY, Supr. of Drawing, Worcester, Mass. 

Instruction will be giving in the following Courses: 


METHODS IN ARITHMETIC, | METHODS JN HISTORY, METHODS IN OBJECT TEACHING, 
* “ DRAWING, “ “ LANGUAGE, | “ „ PENMANSHIP, 
GEOGRAPARY, “ MUSIC, 


PEDAGOGICS AND PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING, 
Circulars giving full particulars as to topics to be taught, tuition, board, railroad rates, etc., ready now. 
Apply to CMAS. F. KING, Mangr. School of Methods, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
The „ E. H. ICK, M. A., Trinity Coll „ © brid 
ty on Educational — ** aid 
Standard Edition. 426 Pages. $1.50 


new and enlarged edition, containing all of the edition, with two sdditic 
an ‘eatalo: P hiladel 
This ie the edition used by Normal School Principals, and the teachers of Boston, New York, etd 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Washington, and many other cities. tition), Cloth 
Cheaper Edition, (containing all the Lectures in any American | * 2 


Cheaper Edition, (Paper Covers). 


COMENIUS: His Life and Wor 


By S. S. LAURIB, A. M., F. 
Professor of the 


Comeni 
and his works then 


R. S. B, 
and History ot in the University of Edinburgh. 


philosopher and teacher, and this book contains the most complete account of his life 
exists in any language. 
Price, « « « $1.00, 


address N. E. PUBLISHING Co., 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Simple in eperation, durable in construction, 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor. and pencils, 


PRICE, $5.00, 


Fpecial discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over, / 


The Sharpever, packed, weighs about 9 lbs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) fs paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
» prepaid. On orders from other States, we will re 


ress 
E purchaser one halfof the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C. O. D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
— 1 . Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 
er. 
BR Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 
be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after four weeks trial. 


[We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JouRNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


Address 
Send for circulars. 


GEORGE FROST & Co., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


STATE AGENTS WANTED, 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOC 


Eleventh Season. Term of Foar 
study. Tuition and board low. Summer and Exc 


DR. ED 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


Saratoga Summer School, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. X. 


UTION AND ORATORY. 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all persons who have occasion to read or speak in public. 
— July 30 to Aug. 16. 


Recreation combined with 

Tickets by rail and water at reduced rates. 
WARD A. M., Prest., 

HILADELPHIA, PA. 


TIS NOT YET 100 LATE 


The Favorite Primary Speaker, 


A new collection of over 100,easily learned, choice 
short, and pretty pieces suitable for boys and girls 
from three to ten years old, for Pablic and Private 
Entertainments. Just out. Price, postpaid, 20 cis. 


The Favorite Intermediate Speaker, 


Will be out May 15. and will contain about 100 
choice selections of easily learned humorous, seri- 
ous, and dramatic pieces, suitable for children in 
Intermediate Grades. Price, 20 cts. 


Easy Lessons in Industrial Drawing, 


Book I., for Primary and Kindergarten Grades ; 
Book II., for Primary and Intermediate Grades, 
consists of a large variety of simple exercises, with 
checkered groundwork for their reproduction. 
Price, 15 ets each. 


Hull's Drawing Sheets, 


Consist! of 120 designs of Straight Lines, the 
— . and the Ellipse. Any one can use 
them to advantage: II] To keep the restless little 
ones busy; [2] To control, direct, and shape the 
pupil’s activity; (3) To satisfy a 
w — 


appetite 
o culti taste. Price, 120 designs, with 
Hints on their Use, 20 cts. 


ge Drop me a card for 32 pp. Catalogue of Speak- 
ers, Dames, Method Books, oo” 

overy- 
w 


A. FLANACAN, 
163 Bandolph Street, Uhicage. 


Bchoul, Club, and Par — 


519 b 
for 
PLAYS T. 8. Denison, Obicago. 


ANTED : Copies of No. 6, Vol. II, of Educa- 
tion, for which an eqaivalent will be given. Ad- 
dress this office. 518 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


AND ORATORY, P 

TEACHERS WANTED. 
Thoroughly qualified lady teacher of French and 
German, in a young ladies boarding school; a teacher 
in a preparatory school for boys, who can also take 
charge of music as choir master; a lady to teach French 

and common branches in a day school, 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
| EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITOTE, 
Studio Building, 110 Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 


A CLASSICAL TEACHER 


Is wanted for next Autumn, in one of our best private 
schools. A christian gentleman, a first-class scholar, 
graduated from one or our best colleges, and experi- 
enced in fitting young men for college. A single man 
‘erred. $1000, and a good home, 
Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


519 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Beautifully Bound in Oleth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 


Address, N. Z. PUBLISHING CO., 


HISTORY 


TEACHERS. 


By Mary BLAkx. 


Price, 15 Cents. 


It contains an outline of historical study from the 
first to the eighth century, inclusive. 

The work of each cen stands distinctly by itself. 
guide to the beens aad mape to be used by stu- 
dents and teachers. . 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OO., 


16 Hawiey t., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author Publisher. Price. 
Brain Exhaustion. Cor: D Appleton & Co. NY — 
Military History ot U. 8. Grant. Pop. ed., vols. Badeau — . 
Annus! Reports ot the Geology of the Virginias. 1 85 
Short Hand Lessons. . 8 ° . ° Barnss LE Barnes, St. Louis 
Practical Anatomy, 6th ed. 1 4 > 0 Heath P Blakiston, Son & Co, Phila 5 00 
Hegel's Asthetics. 4 Kedney 8 O Griggs & 12 
A Week of Passion. H. F. 8. L.. 261, ° Jenkins Harper & Bros, N X 20 
Three ot the Rrennois Manuscript. . Harris Johns Hopkins Univ., Balt, Md 1 00 
Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourists in urope. Rev. Houghton, Mit. & Co, Bost 1 50 
Wit and Wisdom. ni ° 0 " e Bulwer-Lytton Jobn B Alden, N Y 60 
Along the Pilgrimage. ° ° . Hoyt Am. Baptist Pub Soc., Phila 1 
Selected Poems. Buonarrotl Lee & Shepard, Boston 12 
Romer, King of Norway. 0 0 0 0 Welcker Lewis & Johnson, Sac , Cal 1 50 
Many Colored Threads. 1 0 ° 0 D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Old South Church, Boston, Memorial Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost ; 7 
Notes on the Lessons of 1885. 0 „ ° Gould Howard Gannett, Boston 1 00 
Method for the Idiomatic 8 of German, Pt. 1, Kuphal m rger, 
At the Sign of the Blue —" ° 0 ° Leslie Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 00 
Deliv: from Afar. Roberts « 1 50 
The Len Stone. Mercer Patnam’s Sons, N. * 1 — 
Defective and Corrupt Legislation. Sterne 
Prophecy and — Edersheim ADF Randolph & Co, NX 2 26 
Pulpit Commentary. 1 Chronicles ° * Spence & Exell 00 bad o « 2 00 
The Man Without a Country. New ed. . . ale Roberts Bros, Boston 50 
Oar Autumn Holiday. Newed. . : e Molloy 00 — 50 
Miréio. New ed ° M “ 50 
Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy. Scribner’s Sons, 59 
Russians at the Gates of Herat. . 5 F Marvin * “ 1.003 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. Stenvenson bed “ „% 44 100 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. | 


—A New York physician says that within 
the last thirty-eight years 190,000 New Yorkers 
have died of too free use of alcohol, 


—The co tired- out feeling 80 
often experienced is the result of impoverished 
blood, and consequent enfeebl vitality. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilia feeds and enriches the 
blood, increases the appetite, and promotes di- 
gestion of the food, and the assimilation of its 
strengthening qualities. The system being 
.thus invigorated, the feeling rapidly changes 
to a grateful sense of strength and energy. 


— The ages of a jury of twelve men impan- 
elled at Woodlawn, Cal., recently, 
766 years. 


Harp ro BeLieve.—It is hard to believe 
that a man was cured of a kidney disease after 
his body was swollen as big as a barrel, and 
he had been given up as incurable and lay at 
death’s door. Yet such a cure was accom- 
plished by Kidney-Wort in the person of M. M 
Devereax, of Ionia, Mich., who says: After 
thirteen of the best doctors in Detroit had 
given me up, I was cured by Kidney-Wort. I 
want everyone to know what a boon it 1. 


— The total height of the Bartholdi statue 
of liberty will be, when completed, 317 feet 
above the water level. 


Tuey WILL Suüu Finp You.— They 
are looking for you everywhere. Drafts of air 
in unexpected — going from hot rooms to 
cool ones, carelessness in changing clothing; 
in short, anything which ends in a common 
cold in the head. Unless arrested, this kind 
of cold becomes seated in the mucous mem- 
brane of the head. Then it ig Catarrh. In 
any and all its stages this disease always yields 
— * 2 Balm. Applied to the nostrils 

e finger. Safe, agreeable, certain. 
Price fifty cents. 


— The little town of Batavia, N. Y., it is 
stated, spends annually $200,000 for liquor. 


Quantity and quality. In the Diamond in 


Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 
colors. 10 c. at all druggists. Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 


—The New York Board of Education says 
there are 8,000 children in New York City who 
have no schools provided for them. 


—The center of population in the United 
States is steadily moving westward. The Es- 
terbrook Steel Pens are moving steadily in 
every direction. 


Apvice To MorHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It isv pleasant to taste. It soothes the 


wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. 3 bottle, 


— St. Louis assessors have discovered fifty 


people in that city who pay taxes on 
worth $250,000 each. —— 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from having had 
in bie hands by an East ia missionary the 
ula of a 17 * — remedy for the L 

permanent cure Consumption, Bronchi 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and tng Affection, also 
bility, and all 
tested its wonderful 


this recipe, in German, Frenc 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 


the gums, allays all pain, relieves | B 


Agents Wanted. 


A splendid work! Embraces his 

origin, antiquity, races, languages, cus- 

toms, arms and armor, warfare, hunting, 

courtship, marriage, food, amusements. 

religions, superstitions, home life in al 

es, civilization, wonders of the hu- 

man body, right ft „ hygiene, remedies in emergen- 


Fully illustrated 
By 275 elegant engravings, many of them full . 
Price only $3.75. 750 Beautifull 


Highest Endersement by the Press and Emi- 
ment a. 

„Man“ is one of the finest and best selling works 
ever offered to the American people. It is not a book 
limited toa few, but one that will readily sell to all 
classes. high n not to 1— 
Being a grade wor especlall e for 
teachers to handle. J 

Vou can make good Wages, 
during vacation, selling this work. Large sales. 
Special inducements. Terms free. Address me from 
any part of the United States. Distance makes no 
erence. T. 8. DENISON. 
519 eg f 


(A) Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED tr 
“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
Head and Heart.” Now selling by thousands. A bran 
John B. Gough 
The the age. Ministers say “ d 


Ev laughs x 640 spl tid 
eryone and cries over it. 27 splen 
E — Introduction b 


2 
vings. t 7 Rey. LY MAN ABLOTT, 
DD. * selis at sight. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, 
ele to B. WORTHINGTON & C, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED. 

One Hundred Teachers to sell our ‘‘ CHILD’S BIBLE” 
during vacation, and if successful to continue on 
salary. One high school teacher, who worked last 
summer, sold as high as 3S and 21 ina day and, re- 
signed his school, and is now with us. e lady 
teacher who was receiving 8550, we now pay 820 a 
week, and expect to increase it another year. 

CASSELL & CO., Limited, 


822 Broadway, N. I., and 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TEACHERS! 


The Publishers of “ THz CoTTaGE HEARTH,” a 
beautiful illustrated home magazine, of stories and 


by the best American Authors, and de ts 
Jerotad to every phase of woman’s work, ~~ 
ACENTS 
every town, to whom liberal and permanent 
positions will be given. An ex — can vasser can 
earn from $30 340 aw Any smart man or 
woman can do well, Send for free sample y and 


to, terms to THE CoTTAGE HEARTH Co., 
19 d Boston, Mass 


AGENTS WANTE 


* 
ONLY complete 
record of every - 
thing of import 
ance and tnter- 
estin theHistory 

Best History Civil War. 

NT, down to March 5th, 1881. By 

M. A. Elegantly Iivetrated, 

Agents are reaping a harvest. Send for terms and 

large circulars. Address The Coburn & Newman 


FOR OUR 
NEW BOO 


and iography 
Publishing Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


For fall information concerning the CHAUTAU- 
QUA ASSEMBLY for 1885 ; the 8UMMER SCHOULS 
of MODERN LANGUAGES ; the ACADEMIA of 
LATIN and GREEK ; the CHAUTAUQUA 8CHOOL 
of HEBREW; the CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ 

ETREAT; the G. L. 8. C.; the TOWN and COUN: 
TRY CLUB; the CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY of FINE 
ARTS, etc., otc., address 

DR. J. H. VINCENT, 
616 d Plainfield, N. J. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


ools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 


credit cards, 0) large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 arge ele- 
gant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set Oc. 
0 new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, Wand De per dozen. Large set samples We. If you do 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
tamps taken, Please send atrial order. FINE Agr LISELLN: 
Co., Wann, Pa. * 


FRENCH, GERMAN, and MUSIC. 
A lady of 7 —7 who can teach French and 


able position in a first-class New England Seminary, by 


— — 


at to 
applying at once au . ‘ 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
618 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TOP 


TABLET. 


5 and 10 cents. 


RULED and PLAIN. 


Four Beautiful 7-Color LITHOGRAPHS for Covers, 


POSITIVELY THE MOST ORIGINAL & TAKING DESIGNS IN THE MARKET. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER C0. 


146, 148, 150 


Centre Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Headquarters for Pads and Tablets of all kinds. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
˙·¹AAA·Ü1 


, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


Students 
limear Series of C 


„which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The — have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 
an free. 
416 OMA LES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo 


cal “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oljl-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, N. Z. Agt., 75 Hawley St., Besten. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


SeventTH AND ENLARGdRD EpiTrion. 


Introductory Order, $1.20. 


Price $1.50. 


112 Maps. 


(Former cost, $3.50) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1885. 
THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


has done mere business during April, 1885, than in the 
corresponding month of either of the ten years of its 
history. It has 2000 constant members registered upon 
its books, and all the States and Territories, with 
Canada, are ite field. Hence School Officers know 
where to apply, and the best Educators where to 
register, to gain their object. The Summer and Fall 
vacancies are now being filled. All ladies and gentle- 
men not already members, who desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of our extensive patronage 
and established reputation, should now register. Cir- 
culars and forms of application sent free by 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass., MAROH 4, 1885, 
It gives me great pleasure to say that I have had, 
as superintendent of schools, the most cordial relations 
with Prof. Hiram Orcutt, the manager of the New 
England Bureau of Education. He has sent me several 
teachers at different times, and I have found Mr. 
Orcutt’s estimate of their qualifications for the 
itions to be filled, to be correct in almost every 
nostance. It is fortunate that school committeemen 
have such an 8 as Mr. Orcutt offers, to obtain 
good teachers with so little trouble and expense. I 
can most heartil 
am glad to have t 
Very res ly, 


Readings! No. 24 Recitations! 


of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 

is now ready. Brimful of the latest and best things for 

public reading, lyceums, and home enjoyment, combining 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Hamor, Fun. 

216 pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
Club rates and full List of Contents free. 

F. GARRETT & Co., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The N. E. Burgau of Education 


Is able to offer the services of an accomplished lady 


teacher, now at the head of the Kindergarten Trainin 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Inciuded. 


Twelve Grand Summer Trips: 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1885. 


Ne. 1. Jol 6-1i,—Lake Memphremagog and the 
White Mountains. 


Ne. 2. Juty 6-11,—Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, and 
Oid Orchard Beach. 

Ne. 3. Juty 6-11.—Hoosac Tunnel, Saratoga, and 
Niagara Falls. 


Ne. 4. JuLy 7-15,—Montrea!, Lachine Rapids, St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. Quebec, of 
Montmorenci, and Lake Memphremagog. 

Ne. 5. JULY 13-30., Special White Mountain Trip. 

No. 6. JuLy 13-21, Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, 
Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach. 

Ne. 7. JULY 15-25, Lehigh Valley, Mauch Chunk, 
Switchback Railroad, Glen Onoke, Wyoming Valley. 
Watkins’ Glen, Nie Falls, The Thousand Islands, 
Alexandria * © Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, and e Memphremagog. 

No. 8. JULY 20-25, Special White Mountain Trip. 

Ne. 9. JULY 22—30. Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, 
Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach. 


Ne. 10. JULY 27-AuGusrT 8, Special White Moun- 
tain Trip. 


Ne. 11. JULY 27-AuGusT 1, Hudson River, Sara- 
, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm, 
Burlington, Vt., and the Green Mountains. 


No. 1. JULY - Aud. 8, Isles of Shoals, Mt. 
Besert, Mohead Lake, Mi. Kineo, and Old Orebard 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


W. RAYMOND, 
240 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


HORTHAND 
STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 
U.S.STENOGRAPH O., ST.LOUIS, MO. 
W. M. BeLouur & Co., Agents for New England, 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


619 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. Have you seem our Educational Pértraits? 
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a Curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to his suffering feliows, Actu- G 
ated by this motive and a desire to — — human suf- and teach the Piano and Organ, may learn of a desir 
: fering, I will send free of charge 
epartment, ina leading Normal School, to condu 
; classes in Summer Institutes or Schools, from June to 
October. For particulars, apply to 
7 1 
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May 7, 1885. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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My 
„ „ Prett 
‘Lovely danghters men.“ 

„My farm lies in a rather low and miserable 
situation, and 

„My wife!“ 

Who ** 

„Was a very pretty blonde!“ 

Twenty years ago, became 

**Sallow!”” 

Hollow-eyed!” 

„ Withered and aged! 

Before her time, from 

‘* Malaria vapors, though she made no par- 
ticular complaint, not being of the grumpy 
kind, yet causing me great uneasiness. 

A short time ago I purchased your remedy 
for one of the children, who had a very severe 
attack of billiousness, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy might help my wife, as I 
found that our little girl, upon recovery had 

Lost! ” 

„Her sallowness, and looked as fresh asa 
new blown daisy. Well the story is soon told. 
My wife, today, has gained her old-time beauty 
with compound interest, and is now as hand- 
some a matron (if I do say it myself) as can be 
found in this country, which is noted for 
pretty women. And I have only Hop Bitters 
to thank for it. 

„The dear creature just looked over my 
shoulder, and says I can flatter equal to the 
days of our courtship,’ and that reminds me 


there might be more pretty wives if my brother 
farmers would do as I nave done. 


BELTSVILLE, nee George 
May 26th, 1883, n 

None 


uine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the T. white Ebel Shan all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with „Hop or Hops in their name, 


Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 


* DONE. 


ht 
bad u 13 b doctors in 
M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, I Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney: Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
‘ Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor, Cleveland, O. 


Have wou Bright’s Disease? 

— me when my water was just 
liken chal like blood.” 
W ilson, Peabody, Mass. 


from Diabetes 


0 — successful Ihave 


Have Com 


82 of 
I prayed to 
Ward inte Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is 2875 Back lame and aching? 
a rollout bed.” me when I wasso 
M Talmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jou. — D Disease? 

rt made me sound in Myer ong kidneys 
ears of unsuccessful —— Its wo 8 

810 Hodges, W illiamstown, West Va. 


8. you | Constipated ? 
evacuations and cured 
her 


St. Albans, Vt. 


nplaint ? 


Wo 
me after 16 years use of o 
Nelson 1 


Have you a Malaria ? 
i Wort 4 done better than any 


have in vl. 


Are you with Piles? 

pile Dr. y cured me of b 
8 it to me. 

Horst, Cashier M. Bank, wn, Pa, 


adies, are vou suf feri 
cites eured me of peculiar trou 
2 Many friends use 15 


Lamoreauz, Isle La „ 
If you wo ould B. Banish 
1 and gain Health, Toke 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


ATTENTION is invited to the card of The Cot- 
tage Hearth Co., Boston, in this issue of Tux 
JOURNAL. This company publishesone of the 
very best illustrated home magazines in this 
country. It contains choice poems and stories 
by the best American authors. Its name, Cot- 
tage Hearth, appropriately indicates the de- 
partments found in this valuable monthly. 
Special attention is given to every sphere of 
woman’s work. 


“ Man,” published by T. S. Denison, Chi- 
cago, is one of the very best money-making 
books for agents we have ever seen. Itisa 
wonderful storehouse of just such knowledge 

ice, Smo, $3.75). It is sure to 
"an sale. The History of 
Religions is alone worth the price of the whole. 
See contents eleewhere in this paper. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State Norma ScHooL, 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass, June 4, 1881. 
Mn. J. A. Swasnr,.— Dear Sir Sir : — The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
satisfacto: used several other 
kinds of 


ATTENTION is invited to the new card of 
the Coburn & Newman Pablishing Co., Met- 
ropolitan Block, Chicago, III., in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL. They publish the great Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia of History and Biography, 
by Prof. Stephen M. Newman, M.A. Itis 
arranged in its history department in chrono- 
logical paragraphs, with full accounts of pre- 
historic America and the Indians, and notes 
on contemporaneous history, containing a com- 
plete record of explorations, conquests, revo- 
lutionary struggles, political changes, social 
movements, industrial achievements, curious, 
important, and thrilling events, remarkable ex- 
peditions, romantic adventures, and marvelous 
inventions, ‘and the discovery and develop- 
ment of North and South America, with biog- 


discovery by the Northmen. 


Hale's Honey the great Cough cure, 250., 500. & $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 280. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hure Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 280 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 
Tus Souvenir Publishing Company, 41 Park 
Row, New York City, have published a striking 
picture containing artistic portraits of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Vice-President Hendricks, 
with Jefferson, Jackson, Tilden, and McClellan 
surrounding them It will be in steady and 
large demand for the next four years,—worthy 
of a rich frame and a prominent place in every 
club-room, office, library, and home. Sample 


copy sent, postpaid (without injury in trans- 


mission),for 50 cents; three copies, $1 00; seven 
copies, to clubs, $2 00;— a rare chance for live, 
energetic men and women, or smart boys and 
girls, to make money. Write at once (inclosing 
50 cents) for sample copy and special terms to 
canvassers. Address Souvenir Publishing Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


ImPORTANT —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York vis Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of oo — K at 
the Grand Unien 122 0 te sa 

Passengers arriving * oat Shore. 1 Road, 
via Weeltawken Ferry, At the 42d street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, Any rand Union Hotel in 
* minutes afer 5 cente, and rave $3 00 © Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Gals I Lunch 
— Rooms supplied with the best. 

oderate. ilies can live better for less 
— 8 “the Grand Union than at any other strict! 
first-class hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers omly — can be obtained th 

the School Bureau department of the CHICA 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an — 
stitution furnishing instruction to (any person 
in any study,’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent 2 Send 10 cents for pees copy of 
our class and Educational Journal. 

— Schools and families supplied with teachers 
. . Address THE OORBESPONDENOE UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle St., Chicago. (Adrs. WANTED). 


raphies of the leading actors from the earliest | tended ! 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


3S Madicen Street, Chicage, III. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Branches 
New * oie Allentown, Penn. ; Lincoln, Neb.; 
asbville, Tenn. ; Weeton, Oregon. 
Aut applicant wil be registered in all the branches 


without extra 
“Tam eb for the interest are taking 
in me.“ 70% for tbe tn ‘adrian, Michigan. 


ELV 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Fam Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
East 14th N. X. 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanmses the 
Mead. 
Infam m ation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 


Alleys 


of Taste 
* Smell. A quick 
& pesitive Cure. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. LANDIS, Mauager, 
631 Hamilton Bl., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


60 4 ty mail —— to coll schools, and families superior 
tered. Send forcircular. Sample by mail,10c. | Professors Prineipals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. L. — for for eve 2 of instruction; recommends 
— 
* 
DIRECTORY. 23 Union Baunre Nes 
Leading „ Prepara Schools | —— 
Normal — Academies, &o. WESTER N TEACHERS 
COLLEGES. Teachers who wish higher 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. mepertment ef Arts, four-years’ classical course. 


ity Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (5) Geology aud Mining, @) Civil Engineer - 
ing, (d (4) Drnamical Teo —— „ (e) lead- 
ing to and to techni + aC. (Practical 
Chemist), M E., O. E., E. 

Ill. Wharton School of "Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and 1 
Finance, Banking, Rai roading. Ph. 

IV. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Moral 3 
Mathematics, General Scieace, extended iuastructi 2 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree PB 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year 

v. Course 2 In Music. Two-years’ graded course. 


Medical Nchool, Three - years’ 
with fourth year. Degree M.D 
School. graded course, 


JI. Vote School. Three- 

ra van ten · 

ture in these three — is 


Special courses. 
II. Dept. of Philosophy. wo- ears“ post graduate 
22 in — leading to —— Ph. D. 
In making ry ease specif men 
Nax. ESSE HUR Secr 
5i2q Univ. of Penn , West Philadelphia Ba. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


DLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT * 
Dartmouth eg * N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prot. R. 344 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
19, 1883. 


A. WALKER, Prest. Wansrun WELLS, Sec’y. 


SE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 
423 Ä Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
1 OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF 
High sho 
0 00 on requ 
518 0 Ann Arbor, Mich. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Rev. GO. Gannett, A.M. 
coal, 69 Chester NI Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A 
Address ORAB. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


should register with us at — 
If you are satisfied, we do not waut ; it 
are ambitious, and want — 1 95 or ‘and t bet- 


d for — -blanks, 


and 2 us have 28 name and qualifications. 


498 tf MMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


EBACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 
Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP.-. 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 n 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


pee earned by filling vacancies. Form for stamp. 
ANTED, Superintendent, ex enced, not old 
Congregational M1 — preferred, 43000 to $3000 
ladies $2080. many v. es ranging from 

Teachers of jes character and ability supplied 
for any Noo 

Rented and Sold. 
SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AVERY, Manager. 2 West 14th &t., N. I. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880 


Rome, Ga., — 10, 1888. 
During the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. 1 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teschers, will do well to correspond with 
— Pres. Shorter College. 
look this Agency & WOOLWINE, Proprictor, 
518 eo 238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Sucogssrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager of Tue Boston TxacueExs’ 
Aaernoy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


E8STABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau. 


1613 Chestuut St, Philadelphia. 
_ TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. O. . Far, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art edu m anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
Wor croular lar and further particulars apply at th · 
hool, 1679 St. House), 


ARTLETT, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Ar For Both Sexes. 
or 


E. H. Russet, Principal. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Cemmittees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
Address 


grr NORMAL SCHOOL, ers, 
begin trance * . 7 nager, 
on Bop . 2, with etc.,ad-|514tf 36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 
dress Miss ELLEN von, Prin. 
TATE WORMAL SCHOOL, SKILLED TEACHERS, 
AMERICAN and FOREIGN. 
— : Introduced to Families, Heads of Schools and Colleges. 


SCHOOL, — Mass. 

Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAAR, Ph. L. 

For catalogues, address J. G. BoorT. 133 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB, Oo., 

47 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
5000 TEACHERS 


Of all grades for temporary and permanent positions 
in all parts of the United States. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and further information. 


Address 
BUREAU OF — 
K. 


STATE SCHOOL, 


von, 

Course for classes of students. Address, 

or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 


Positions for Governe*ses, Tutors, Grade Teachere, 
Specialists, Professors, and Principals. Free infor- 
mation of good Schools to Parents. School Property 
sold and rerted. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE & C.. 


BASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


. Salary $650; also another in a ladies college in Mo., 
to teach Instrumental Music and Art. Apply at ono to 
‘LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. HIRAM ORCUTT, 
R. I. Common branches and Scientific and N. E. Bureau of Education. 
Address Gorr, Riox, & SuirH, Principals. 618 16 Hawley St., Boston, 


| = 
2 TARRY 
* fhe M 
gee 
, to return my sincere thanks to you for your special 
iP HAYFEVER Sy kfndness to me. You have done precisely as I asked 
5. you to do for me, both as to location and salary.” 
“> 
—— 
To 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 
Yours truly, A. G. Boron, Prin. | 
any Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, w : 
| and South thi 
1 
| 
- Law School, Two years’ course; diploma admits 1 
to Pennsylvania Bar. of LL. B. 
I. Biological School. o-years’ course, with ex- 
aboratory work Certificate admits to Medical 
were, after 
Detroit,” | 
ever used. Gives a | 
other remedy I have ever taken.’ N 
Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort curea me, after i was 17 up to 458 
die by physicians and I had suffered thi y years.” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 
bles of —ñĩ 
Waise 
se 
| 
— | 
2 
— 
In 
Ten In- 
516 
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4 Book Which every Teacher of Latin should Read: 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


THE CLAIMS OF EACH PRESENTED, AND SPECIAL REASONS 
GIVEN FOR THE USE OF THE ENGLISH MODE. By M. M. 
Fisuxr, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 


Missouri. Price, $1.25. 


A copy will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Descriptive Educational Catalogue, containing full list of Latin and Greek text 
books, sent to any teacher upon application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGU, SAN FRANCISCO, 


AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK 00., 


- LOUIS, MO, 
st 


Prices. 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO ..... § .25 
BSEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KREPING.. .65 
CURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. .50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK 15 
WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 70 
HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIO8 (Rev. ed.) 50 


aw Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 
FOURTH THOUSAND! 


of 
Battles ss American Revolution. 
(177658 2762.) 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH TO- 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
By Hewry B. CABRINGTON, M. A., LL D., Col. C. &, A. 
„ 
valuable wor erence for e 
and student of history. 
A. S. BARNES & C., Publisher«. 
518 111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
— Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign — 
Subscription 2 Foreign Periodicals. 


ABL SCHOENHOF, 
481 * 


144 Trement St., Boston. 
„Has some notable merits, not the 
its low price and unexceptionable tone. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthly 1 Magazine in English 


rman, in Columns. 
„ 
n price, a year; © num 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for YOuNG FOLKS, or ad 
dress the publishers. 
THE OHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING co., 
Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., New Tonk. 


CLARK & MAYNARD 771 Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 

Leighton’s History ef Rome; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed and Keliegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Mutchison’s Fhysiclogy and Hygiene 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITA. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
0. 


COWPERTHWAIT & C 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, 


least of which sre 
"—The Critic. 


MONROE Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
— Mathematics. 

BERARD’S Now & 

@OODRICH'S Child's History. 
—— American Literature, 
— Young Chemist. 153 Wabash ave. 
hrithmetical rt. CHICAGO. 


.| Meriden, Conn; Exeter and Rochester, N. H; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUB 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
Peper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 

cents. 

II. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant brary style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; halt calf, $60.00. 


For new Illustrated cireular, address 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Fug, 


493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


9 
Stone’s History of England. 
By A. F. STONE, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
FULLY iLLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience us a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style to interest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearyirg him with a 
mass of unimportaut facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Qaincy, Easton, Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster Portland, Me.; 


„N. ¥.; Denver, Col.; Minn Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Normal Schools, etc., . 

Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 500. 
espondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Publishers, 
23 Hawiey St., Boston. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. Pimrson. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00. — 


eapolis, 


UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, 
4 REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505e0w 9 Lafayettle Pace, New Work. 

come by selling either 

of the two follow- 

— 

The Pioneer History of America, 

Royal Octavo. 1032 pp. 100 Magnificent Illustrations, 
I rial 

—— 


market filling its place.” 

Can double their in- 
Teachers 
People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
JONES BROS & 00., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


ADAMS'S 


SOLAR CAMERA 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY EHC. 


ETTER THAN THE BEST STEREOPTICON. . | 


TER MA 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ae SED IN THE CouRSE OF READINGS FOR 1884—1885. 


Ry J 

Vol. cts. 

Oharacter of Jesus, Bushnell. CI,, 600.; pep» Se. 
‘ap 


JAMES FP. MAGEE 
38 Bremfield St., 
FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 
Life of Michael Faraday. By J. H. 
Excursions in Field and Forest. 
Life and Her Ohildren, By Miss Buckley. $1 


FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 
GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, AN 1884. 
The Chautauguan. Required Readin 1.80. 
The College Greek Course in — 4155. 


ate. 
46 cts. 
Co. Beries Tracts 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO — 
Huxtey’s Lessons in Elem. Pbysieslegy, $1.1 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geeg., : 1.10 
Rescec’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessene in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


JOHNSON’S CYCLOPADIA, 


The best, latest, and cheapest, is selling 
at cut rates. Contains more subjects than 
Arrietons’ at one-third the pri 
Teachers earning less than $2,000 a 
year should secure agencies. Other cyclo 

jas (Arrixroxs, ScrisnEks’; Brit- 
ANNICA, ProrLx's, etc.,) exchanged for 
JOHNSON’S. We sell cheap, 
Send for circulars. 
A, J. JOHNSON & 00. 


ii Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 70 Milk St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Publishers of 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 1 

for Schools. 


Prang’s Natural History Series 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary — 3 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Coler Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. ay — by Boston School Bd.) 

Models, 
encils, 


Prang’s 
Manu/f's of E School 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


2 Revised Holy Bible Notice. 


The Revised Holy Bible will be issued May 2ist. The 
puplic are requested to send in their orders to the book- 
ers prior to May 10th, so that a : romptidelivery can 
be made on day of issue. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleeker St., New York. 


“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 
G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


art’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.85 
4g Series of Atlases (I vols.), 786. to 823 
The Sotence Series (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.235 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s 5.00 


5 — of Biography, (new ed. 
Brackett’s 8 for Home and 8 1.25 
Putram’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Lei. aq: English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Irelana’s Pocket Olassical 
Klemm/’s Poesie fur Haus und Se 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Misthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 1. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. - 


Porter & Coates, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIP. 
NORMAL READERS. 
Astor Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS, 
NEW YORK. RAUB’S ARITHMETIOS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
— BAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 
COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
BOSTON. GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
DICKENS?’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
10 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 
( New tion.) 
CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 


Sacred,—Social,—Patriotic. 
song 


9 n. Full of the best 
Bac music, hymns and tunes of a high order, but 
bright, musica], and taking for SUNDAY SoHOOL 
use, 365 cts. or $3.60 per doz, 


FLOWERS. pages, 

FRESH E „ charming pages, filled 

with the sweetest music, pure and reverent Hymns, 
and bright Pictures, render it a book of su 
beauty. For the S0HOLAR: In SUNDAY 
SOHOOLS. Price 25 cts., $2.40 per doz, 


COLLEGE, SONGS. 
favor! 


80 for & sip or elsewhere. 
Great ites. By 1 Waite. Price 50 cents. 


ONGS, Sacred and 


WAR. ‘or Memorial Days, Patrietic music and 


the ringt campaign songs that make the Secial 
Camp — — brightly. Price 50 cents. 


Barnabee’s Songs, or an Kvening with Bar- 
mabee. 21 of the best Comic Songs. $1.25. 


Forest Jubilee Band. Juvenile Cantata, by N. B. 
Sargent. Very atttractive. 40 cts., $3.60 per doz. 


i Melodies. Wade Whi 
Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray t., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price liste MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &. 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY O., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Besten 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
RRO 16 Hawley St , Boston. 


For the Use of Jewelers and all En- 


gravers in Metal. 
A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ON THE 


Art of Letter Engraving. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
LETTER ENGRAVING. (The Gleanings of 
several Experienced Workmen.) Relating to 
mation o ption Cyphers, Monograms, 
the Use and Sbarpening of Tools, and the 
Proper Methods for Working generally. 

ustrated by 76 fine engravings. 
By G. E. WHELPLEY. 
12mo. 
Published by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


Astor Place, New York. 
Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


Hon. E. E. 


Lessons in Nu = 


Very respectfully, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


City Hatt, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is phiosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
the best features of the work is that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
Copy for examination with a view to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 cts. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co.. 
iT WE 22 New York 


| 
and Sher: 
j 
— 
— 1 
| — | 
| 
| —̃—ͤ 
1 
— 
4 y— — | 
In “ OF THE UNITED STATES” 
— New York School Journal says: 
; | „This book is well bound, copiously illustrated, and Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
| Ohadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.50 
Le Duo’s Learning to Draw. us. 2.00 
| 
— 
| 
8 & HUNT, 
805 Groadway, New Verk. ton, 
a 2 By Professor J. H. * $1.00. 
A Brief tory of Gpeeee. to, be read by the 
Classes of 1885, 1886, 1887). 60 cta. 90 cts, 
Preparatory Greek Course in English, By Dr. Wil- 
kinson. ( of to be read by the classes of 186, 1886.) $i. sa 
4 = ˙ 
1 Ohautauqua Text-Book, No 5. Greek History. B . 
1 Dr. Vincent. (Not to be read by the classes of 1888, — . 
1886, 1887). 10 cts. 
| ¢£ 
— How to Help the Poor. B 
af 21 Home — 
5 a dollar. A certifitate is given for the readiag of each Course, wit 
‘ 
: 


